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NEWFANGLED MACHINERY 


Leo L. 


He had just finished the wheat cutting, and was 
pulling the binder in from the field. His body 
seemed as stiff and sharp as a scarecrow as he 
rode on through the red glow of the evening. Be- 
side him the thin slats of the reel trembled and 
flashed in the intense light. Beneath him was the 
constant mad clinking and jangling of the binder. 

The team turned wearily into the farmlot, and 
came to a stop over beside a low sagging shed, 
open at both ends, that leaned against a small gray 
barn. The man’s legs were flung carelessly out 
from the binder. He dropped stiffly to the 
ground. His tall spare body turned slowly to- 
ward the light. 

The man’s arm now lifted idly and his hand 
grasped the seat above his head. The little hairs 
on the back of his hand became golden nettles in 
the slanting light. His long dark figure seemed 
to be hanging limp and motionless beneath the 
binder seat. 

The man’s face had become very quiet. The 
mouth dropped slowly open, like a dark rent in 
the yellow satin of his beard. He kept gazing out 
at the reddening prairies with eyes half-hidden in 
the purplish shadow of his wide straw hat. 

He was watching two men who _ looked 
strangely small where they worked, far away, 
among numberless shocks of wheat. Beyond the 
men, the low hills dipped from their glowing 
ridges into widening bluish shadows. Above the 
hills, the sky was one vast motionless flame. The 
man beside the binder watched the men stooping 
and rising among the shocks, only half conscious 
that he was waiting of them to finish their 
work. 

At last the man’s gaze returned from the men 
and the hills to fall upon a nearer cornfield. He 
saw the narrow lane that ran down past the corn 
and on into the wheat field. All along the lane 
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the corn stood like a high even wall, the great 
dark-green blades flashing continually in the bril- 
liant light. Everywhere over the field the sombre 
green of the corn was touched by a level, sus- 
pended sheet of fire. As he continued to gaze 
over the field, the fixed droop of the man’s 
bearded lips lifted as though his face were about 
to break into an eager smile. 

Suddenly the head was raised slightly. The 
wide brim of the hat tipped upward and the 
purple shadow flitted away from the man’s 
squinted eyes. His face looked startled. He was 
gazing more intently into the glowing light. A 
persistent throbbing and humming seemed to 
come out of the very light itself. In a few mo- 
ments a small dark object was moving along the 
red crest of one of the hills. Like a tiny bug, a 
tractor and binder crawled across the wide arch 
of western sky. A hint of golden dust accom- 
panied it. A few moments later it slipped out of 
the light again, below the ridge of the hill. But 
the faint throb continued, droning steadily over 
the prairie like a sound dropping down from the 
sky. 

The man’s face had become fixed into a single 
twist of pain. The lips had straightened until 
they were hidden in his beard. The droning and 
throbbing went steadily on, at times falling to a 
thin whine, then rising till it became a vibrant 
drumming in the air. 

Suddenly the beard quivered about the man’s 
mouth. Then the lips moved. There was a 
quick splutter of words. The man seemed to be 
muttering something about machinery. 
“Cuttin’ wheat with newfangled machinery . . . 
all of them like that now gittin’ smart 
and up-to-date all their newfangled ma- 
chinery.” 

Something haggard and painful crept into the 
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old man’s face for a moment. Then the dull eyes 

blazed again. “And all of them laughing that 

way . . laughing and talking the way I heard 
saying all those things about me 

saying I’m gettin’ old and queer = 

Instantly the man’s face seemed to grow hag- 
gard again, and fearful. A moment later he 
broke into a kind of strangled laughter. “But 
I’m done and they ain't . . . no, they 
ain’t . . . they ain’t done cuttin’. . they 
ain't.” His face was pushed far forward now, 
and the bearded jaw was jerking violently. He 
seemed to be laughing crazily up at the sky. 

Finally the laughter stopped. The old man’s 
gaze was fixed upon the hills. The droning and 
throbbing still came. But it was much fainter 
now. At last it seemed to stop. ‘Then no sound 
drifted back from the hills and sky. Everywhere 
the glowing light seemed to be filled with a kind 
of dead and final silence. 

There was a sudden rattle of harness chains, 
out where the horses stood in front of the binder. 
Then an iron wheel clanked, once, twice. The 
binder had moved a few feet, jerked forward by 
the restless team. As his hand dropped from the 
seat where it had been resting, the man turned to 
look down at the binder with a kind of petulant 
surprise. Then his gaze returned to the hills and 
the sky. 

The flame was dulling and reddening along all 
the hills. The very crests of the hills had become 
charred and black. Lower, the wide blue shad- 
ows dipped into the darker swales. A duller, red- 
der light poured everywhere over the prairie. 

The tall figure of the man was bent slightly 
forward. One of his hands jerked idly at a but- 
ton on his greasy shirt. His face had become very 
quiet. Only his eyes were bright and wide with a 
strange excitement. His mouth had fallen 
loosely open. In the red light a long snag of 
tooth glistened amidst his beard. 

The voice came suddenly, as though rising out 
of his own mind. Then it was clearer, farther 
away. The man heard someone laughing now. 
Then he saw Jonas Hurst. Jonas was standing 
out beside the horses. And Pete was there too, 
standing behind Jonas, staring over Jonas’ shoul- 
der. Jonas was grinning crazily out of his small 
crooked face. 

Now he could understand the words as Jonas 
spoke again. “What you doin’?” Jonas was still 
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grinning as his high thin voice came clinking 
across the silence. 

“You been dreamin’ again, that’s what you 
been doin’.” It was Pete who answered the ques- 
tion. The man saw Pete’s mouth opening and 
shutting mechanically, his long, dead face breaking 
into a pinched grin. The two men laughed ab- 
ruptly, out beside the horses. Pete’s laughter 
sounded like a sudden cackling. 

Jonas was coming around the edge of the 
binder now. He looked intently up at the tall 
man who still seemed surprised, almost bewil- 
dered. “Well, I don’t blame ye,” Jonas said, his 
crooked face tilted upward till the rim of his hat 
nearly touched one of his shoulders. He kept 
punctuating his works with his quick tinkling 
laughter. “I don’t blame ye at all. Got her all 
done, got her all shocked, every last bundle. Me 
and Pete. Got her all done.” 

Pete had stepped over among the horses’ tugs 
now. He began unhitching. ‘Now you boys 
don’t need to do that.”” The tall man had stepped 
impulsively toward the team. His voice was 
nervous, hesitant. “I can unhitch. I'll put the 
team up and feed them. You boys can go up to 
supper now. I'll put the team up. I just been 
waiting here. Not noticing the time.” 

The voice dropped timidly, then died away. 
The other two men laughed abruptly, as before. 
They were both busy among the tugs. A minute 
later the horses were trailing off toward the 
wooden water tank over beside the barn. Then 
they tramped wearily around to the barn door, 
their wet skin gleaming in the dull red light, pink 
dust spurting out from their big hoofs. A little 
while later the jangling of harness chains came 
from the barn. There was a swishing of hay, 
then the thud and grind of corn in the horses’ feed 
boxes. 

The three men stepped out of the barn and 
moved away toward a low shanty standing beneath 
a windmill on a little rise. The figures of the 
three men became dark and sharp as they went 
swaying and bobbing into the red light. Their 
enormous shadows followed them across the 
farmlot. For a long moment they became very 
black against the sky, then were swallowed by the 
sharp edges of the shanty. 

The sky had now become the color of coals 
seen through thin ashes. The light kept drop- 
ping slowly into the black crater of the hills. 








BICYCLE FOR BILL 


W. D. TROWBRIDGE 


William tried to hurry, but he couldn’t dress 
very fast because he was shivering. A slight 
breeze came through the open bedroom window 
pushing against his body with the warm, soft 
urgency of late spring. It tickled his skin, where 
it was bare, and made him have goose flesh in 
spite of its warmth, he was so excited. William 
could hear his mother and father talking and 
laughing in the back yard. Their voices sounded 
like they were having a secret, he thought, yet like 
they were pretty sure he was still asleep, but he 
couldn’t tell what they were saying; their talk 
curved up over the kitchen roof and wound around 
the corner of the house and through the bedroom 
window all twisted together. Because he thought 
he knew what they were talking about and was 
afraid he might be mistaken, the buttons kept slip- 
ping away from the button holes and jumping out 
from under his thumbs when he tried to fasten his 
shirt. 

He tried to get calm by thinking of something 
else instead of his parents’ voices; but when he did 
that he remembered an incident at his father’s dry 
goods store the day before, and that had some- 
thing to do with what he couldn’t help thinking his 
folks were talking about now. Evidently the 
clerk and William’s father hadn’t been expecting 
him. William had seen the clerk duck into the 
back room, where, he could tell by the way 
the clerk acted, his father was, say something 
quickly with his head turned aside and his hand to 
his mouth, and then slip back into the main room 
of the store trying to act unconcerned. Right 
away his father had come out, shutting the door 
on the way. When William said, ‘“What you got 
back there?” the clerk had got busy and his father, 
trying to look cross, had told him to mind his own 
business and not ask so many questions about 
things that didn’t concern him. 

After that, William had been so sure of what 
was up that he couldn’t keep his mind off it; and, 
now, doing his best to get dressed in a hurry, he 
couldn’t wait any longer, so he let his thoughts go 

‘and tried to picture what it would be like. 

It would be brand new and have shiny paint, 
red or maybe green; it would look dandy standing 
there in the back yard, in the sunlight. There 


would be fine rubber grips on the handle bars; 
and the seat would be thick and springy. There 
might be a tool bag, or maybe even a battery 
holder for a spot light strapped on the top bar. 
It might not have all the extra stuff on it, but it 
would be a fine bicycle, he was sure. William had 
heard his mother tell what a fine wheel his father 
had bought for her when she and his father were 
first married, so William thought his father would 
take pride in having a good bicycle for him. His 
parents wouldn’t have to get him a cheap or sec- 
ond hand one for fear he might bang it up learn- 
ing to ride, for he had learned on other fellows’ 
bikes, like nearly everyone did, and could ride al- 
most as well as if he had owned a wheel for a 
long time. William finished dressing and hurried 
down stairs, still thinking about the bicycle he was 
going to get. The spokes and sprocket wheels 
would shine like silver. There would be a pow- 
dered silver look and feel to the pedals and tires, 
and a good smell of fresh, new rubber. 

When William got to the bottom of the stairs, 
he stuck his hands into his pants pockets and 
started to whistle. He whistled a loud tune and 
tried not to walk too fast, for he wanted his folks 
to hear him coming and have time to get straight- 
ened up and ready for him; they would want to 
surprise him. The muscles of his throat and 
mouth kept wanting to laugh and shout, but he 
made them behave, feeling just as good and ex- 
cited whistling. When he got to the back porch 
his parents were standing on the walk, his father 
holding the bicycle. 

William stopped still and stood staring at the 
wheel. Then he looked from his mother to his 
father, silently and solemnly. His parents looked 
at each other, grinning and feeling foolish. The 
bicycle was his mother’s old wheel, fixed up: a 
girl’s bicycle. 

William stood on the porch, looking at the 
squatty girl’s bicycle, not even making a move to 
come down the steps. His father kept glancing at 
the wheel and then at William, looking foolish. 
His mother said: “Well, why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

William shifted his weight to his right leg, 
staring at the bicycle; its dull paint, the thick 
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lumpy cork grips on the narrow handle bars, the 

rusty spokes. He couldn’t bear to look where the 

top bar should have been; it made him think too 

much about the curved, girl-like way the thing 

stood. Sissy, he kept thinking, Sissy 
not mad, or scornful, but hurt. 

“Cat’s got his tongue, I guess,” his father said. 

“T guess we'd better told him,” his mother said. 
“Tt’s quite a surprise.” William didn’t say any- 
thing. ‘Why don’t you come try it out?” she 
urged. 

“You,” William heard himself tell her. That 
would put off the time when he would have to take 
the thing. ‘You try it.” 

William’s father and mother began to laugh 
and joke about William wanting his mother to 
ride first. “Bill thinks you can’t stick on it, I'll 
bet,” his father said to his mother. 

“T’ll show him,” she said, trying to act very pert 
and saucy. 

William came down the steps and stood on the 
walk a little way off from the performance of his 
father helping his mother onto her old bicycle. 
His parents tried to joke and play pranks doing 
it, William’s mother pretending she was having a 
hard time getting fixed on the saddle and his fa- 
ther acting like it was all he could do to keep her 
from falling off, each pushing and grabbing at the 
other and turning around quickly to look at Wil- 
liam and laugh; but it was plain that they were 
just putting on and not enjoying themselves at all. 
William watched them solemnly. 

Finally his mother made an effort or two to 
ride the bicycle, wobbling badly while she made 
two or three strokes with the pedals, leaning hard 
first one way and then the other to get her balance, 
but falling off each time. William knew his 
mother falling off of the wheel after so much fuss 
about getting ready to ride it ought to have been 
funny, but it wasn’t. While his parents were 
laughing and joking about it, though, William de- 
cided he would have to ride the bicycle himself. 
He thought that even if he didn’t enjoy it very 
much, it would be better than having his folks so 
silly and uncomfortable. 

When his mother got up from her last fall, 
William went over and picked the bicycle up to 
try riding it. His father saw him lifting the bi- 
cycle by the seat to swing the pedal around in 
place for mounting. He called, “You don’t have 
to do that. Just push it forward and the pedal 
will come around where you want it. There’s no 
coaster brake on it.” William went ahead as he 
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had started to, fixing the pedal like other fellows 
did who had coaster brakes on their wheels. Then 
he stepped on the pedal and swung his other leg 
up over the saddle, riding off around the yard. He 
circled the house, noticing that the bicycle was very 
easy to pedal, but that you had to pump a good 
many times to go a certain distance. The bicycle 
must be pretty low geared, he thought. 

After three trips around the house, he stopped 
near his parents, throwing his leg up over the 
saddle, in dismounting, like he had getting on. 
“My, such a lot of fuss getting on and off a bi- 
cycle,” his mother said. “You don’t get on and 
off a girl’s bicycle the way you did. Just swing 
across the frame and let the pedal boost you on or 
off. There’s no use throwing your leg up like you 
do.” 

William got busy examining the chain. ‘Fel- 
lows don’t get on and off that way,” he said with- 
out looking up. 

His father, beginning to feel nervous, said, 
“Well, it’s a pretty nice wheel at that, ain’t it, 
Bill?” 

William, counting the links on the chain, said, 
“Yes.” He knew his father could tell things 
weren't going right, and he hoped his parents 
would go into the house. 

‘We'd rather have got you a regular boy’s 
wheel, but mama thought we couldn’t spare the 
money,” his father said. ‘Maybe when you get a 
little older we can have a better one.” 

William kept on counting, not looking up. 

“This is a lot nicer one than most boys have, 
anyway,” his mother added quickly. “It was next 
to the most expensive one in town when it was 
new, and bicycles cost a lot more then than they 
do now. I'll bet there isn’t a boy in town 
with a wheel that cost half as much.” 

William was counting the links on the chain 
over again, his face puckered up like it was hard 
to get the number right. 

“Well, mama, let’s have breakfast,’’ William’s 
father said, trying to be jovial. “Seeing you and 
Bill exercise has made me hungry.” 

William, still busy with the bicycle, said that if 
he could have an egg later he'd rather stay out 
with the wheel. His mother was about to say for 
him just to come on in now; but his father, feeling 
that it would be better to let Bill stay out, shook 
his head at her and said, ‘Sure, let Bill have his 
fun. A boy deserves a holiday when he gets his 
first bicycle.” He wasn’t sure for a minute that it 
was going to work, but he looked so uncomfort- 
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able and foolish that his wife said, “All right, but 
not too late, now,” and the two went inside. 

William spent the morning tinkering with the 
bicycle. First he counted the sprockets on the 
sprocket wheel and measured the rear wheel. 
Then, knowing already the number of links in the 
chain, he got a pencil and figured that the gear 
was 62. Most of the fellows had bicycles geared 
at 80 to 90, he knew. That would make it hard 
to keep up with them, riding, he thought. He 
dreaded to go out on the street with his mother’s 
old bicycle, so he spent a lot of time adjusting the 
handle bars and fixing the seat at just the right 
height. When his mother came to the door and 
asked him why he didn’t go out riding on his new 
bicycle, he wiggled the front wheel sidewise as 
much as he could and told her that he’d have to 
tighten up the cones, that there were a lot of 
things needed fixing on it. He spoke very seri- 
ously, looking all the time at the bicycle. 

Later, his mother came to the door and said she 
had just talked to Ham’s mother on the telephone, 
and that Ham was coming to see his new wheel. 
Ham had a dandy bike, William knew, geared at 
85, and it had a dandy duplex brake. When Ham 
came over, he brought Jim and Spud along. The 
three boys were curious over the girl’s bicycle that 
Bill’s folks had fixed up for him, and took turns 
riding it up and down the street in front of Bill’s 
house, Bill exchanging rides for turns on each of 
the other boys’ wheels. The novelty of riding a 
girl’s bicycle soon wore off for the three boys, and 
they didn’t want to exchange rides any more. 
William didn’t feel so bad now that he had been 
out on the street with the girl’s bicycle, especially 
since the other boys had ridden it; but going back 
to it was disappointing after having ridden the 
high geared ones with good coaster brakes. He 
felt better, though, when the boys suggested riding 
down to the creek for a swim that afternoon and 
his mother said he could go. 

It was quite warm by the time Ham, Jim and 
Spud rode over and got William to start for the 
creek; but as it was 2:30 the boys got on their 
bicycles and started off at a lively clip, anxious to 
get into the water and have a good long swim. 
The road, outside of town, was gray with a soft 
thick dust that rolled up behind the spinning 
wheels in a big smothering cloud; and William 
pedaled hard on his mother’s old low-geared bi- 
cycle, trying to keep abreast of the other boys so 
he wouldn’t have to take their dust. ‘Look at 
Bill pump them legs,”’ Spud said. Jim laughed: 
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“They look like a hay tedder kickin’ up hay.” 
Even Ham had to grin. Spud looked back over 
his shoulder, laughing. “The dust’s the hay,” he 
said. ‘Bill sure is kickin’ her high.” William’s 
face, red from the effort of pedaling so fast, got 
redder; but he kept on pedaling fast, hoping he 
could hold out till they got to the creek. 

A mile and a half out of town the boys came to 
Merrick’s Hill; and Ham, Jim and Spud started 
to coast down the steep decline, using their coaster 
brakes to check their speed. William, having no 
coaster brake, first tried resting his feet on the 
front fork of the bicycle and pressing against the 
tire with his shoe soles, but the soles were thin and 
the friction of the tire against them soon began to 
burn the bottoms of his feet. He swung his feet 
back, trying to catch the pedals so that he could 
hold back on them to keep from going too fast. 
When he released the pressure against the front 
tire the bicycle started to roll down hill faster, 
and he had a hard time catching the flying pedals 
with his feet, the left one hitting his foot on the 
up curve and knocking it upward so that his knee 
pretty nearly kicked his elbow. ‘“Wup, there,” 
Spud called, “don’t let that old woman’s bicycle 
kick you in the seat of the breeches.” William 
tried to laugh with the other boys as though he, 
too, enjoyed the joke. 

Going down hill was harder for William than 
for the other boys because he had to hold back on 
the pedals; but it was easier than riding on the 
level, so he got some of his wind back. By pedal- 
ing hard when they got down on the level road 
again, he kept up till they got within a mile of the 
creek and then he began to lag behind, dust get- 
ting in his eyes and throat, and choking him. Ham 
wanted to go slower so William could keep up, but 
Spud and Jim were anxious to get into the water, 
and Ham didn’t want to take their dust so he kept 
up with them. William kept on doggedly trying 
to stay with the other boys until he could hardly 
breathe. Then he got off, puffing, and waited un- 
til the others were a good way ahead and he could 
ride on without being in the dust. 

Ham, Jim and Spud had their clothes off and 
were just about cooled off and ready to dive into 
the water when William got to the creek; so they 
got in and had been swimming around, diving and 
ducking one another quite a while before William 
dared to join them. They kept yelling at him to 
hurry, and telling him how fine the water felt. 

When William finally got into the water he was 
so anxious to have a good time, feeling that he had 
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been cheated out of part of the fun and being in a 
hurry to make up for it, that he floundered and 
splashed around a good deal, making his strokes 
too fast. The other boys asked him where he was 
going in such a hurry, and laughed about him be- 
ing so eager. The water felt cool and fine, though, 
so he didn’t mind the joking; and he was just be- 
ginning to enjoy himself and feel like calming 
down when Spud said, “Look at Bill flail them 
arms. He's got so used to working hard on that 
old woman’s bicycle that he can’t take it easy any- 
where.” Jim and Ham laughed. 

William didn’t mean to get mad. He paddled 
over to the sand bar and let himself down chest 
deep in water, calling back, ‘Well, it’s better stuff 
than yours if it is a girl’s wheel.” Right away he 
was sorry for saying it; but he couldn’t help feel- 
ing, in spite of himself, that the boys poking fun 
at the bicycle included himself, putting him below 
the other boys in their talk. “It’s got copper 
rims,” he said hotly. 

Jim snickered. “Sure it ain’t gold?” 

“‘Who-o-p-e-e!”” Spud shouted, scooping up wa- 
ter in his cupped hands, throwing it high into the 
air, and showering himself. ‘Whoops! Bill’s 
Gold Chariot. . That’s what we'll call it! 
Bill’s Gold Chariot.” 

Ham didn’t want to laugh, but he couldn’t help 
himself; and William tried not to show that he 
cared, but Ham, Jim and Spud didn’t know how 
to quit teasing him without being too soft. 

After the swim it was an unpleasant ride home, 
William wishing he could make the other fellows 
understand how much he would like to have a bi- 
cycle like theirs instead of his mother’s old wheel 
fixed up, a lump hurting in his throat and another 
one aching in his chest right under his throat. He 
couldn’t tell them, though; pride, and not knowing 
how, stood between him and the other three when 
they made gibes about the Gold Chariot. 

All four of the boys rode lazily going home un- 
til they got to Merrick’s Hill; then they had to 
pedal hard up the sharp incline. About half way 
up, Ham, Jim and Spud had to get off of their 
bicycles and push them the rest of the way because 
they couldn’t pump such high-geared ones up: the 
steep grade; but William kept on pumping hard on 
his low-geared girl’s wheel, standing up and bear- 
ing his whole weight on the pedals for more 
power. Near the top his chest felt like it would 
burst, his heart pounding fiercely and his breath, 
which was hard to get, burning like fire when he 
took it in. At the crest of the hill, exhausted, he 
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got off his bicycle and waited for the other boys. 
He pinched his lips and held the muscles of his 
chest and stomach tight so they wouldn’t see how 
out of breath he was. William felt that being 
able to make the hill when the other fellows 
couldn’t would maybe help to change their minds 
about his riding a girl’s wheel; but they came up 
the hill, pushing their bicycles, without saying any- 
thing, and acting like they were tickled over some- 
thing they had made up between themselves. 

“You sure took that hill on high,” Spud said, 
winking at the other two boys when they caught 
up to Bill. 

‘“‘Wasn’t hard,” Bill said, getting on his bicycle 
and starting off. 

Thinking the other fellows had something made 
up between themselves made William want to keep 
ahead of them going into town, to make them 
think he didn’t care. He pedaled hard, feeling 
hot and tired, and the other boys let him keep 
ahead until they got pretty well into town. Then 
they pulled up even, and began edging ahead, 
laughing at the way Bill’s legs flew around on the 
pedals in a furious attempt to get ahead of them 
again. William saw several people on the street 
looking amused at how red and sweaty*is face 
was and how hard he was puffing. When Ham, 
Jim and Spud turned off at the corner just before 
they got to William’s house, calling back teasing 
but good natured So Longs, William slowed down 
and rode deliberately home, feeling alone, tired 
and downhearted. 

He didn’t have a very good appetite that night 
for supper, in spite of having had so much exer- 
cise out of doors; but his parents didn’t say much 
about it, as sometimes they did when he didn’t sit 
up to the table and eat heartily. About all that 
was said during the meal while William sat soberly 
picking at his food, was when his mother remarked 
that she guessed Bill had had so much excitement 
during the day that his appetite was gone, and 
William’s father, remembering what women usu- 
ally said, replied, ‘““Wouldn’t be a boy if he didn’t 
get a picky spell once in a while.” 

As soon after supper as he could get upstairs 
without being noticed, William went to bed. 
While he sat on the bed, undressing, he thought 
about the bicycle, seeing how it had caused even 
the boys who were his best pals to laugh at him. 
He knew that the boys were laughing more at the 
bicycle and what it made him do than they were at 
him; yet he couldn’t help feeling that what they 
said included him, too. Riding his mother’s old 
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bicycle, he felt, made him a part of the joke about 
the Gold Chariot. 

William tossed his shirt on the floor and lay 
back in bed. A great sob caught at his lips, chok- 
ing him and racking his slight body. He thought 
there were going to be tears; but the tears didn’t 
come. There was only a dry, gnawing pain in his 
throat and chest. 

After a while the pain didn’t hurt quite so bad 
because he was busy thinking of how he could keep 
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from riding the bicycle. He wouldn’t dare tell his 

folks why he couldn’t ride it any more; they 
wouldn’t understand, and his mother might give 
him a licking. They wouldn’t buy him a boy’s 
wheel either — not after fixing up his mother’s 
old bicycle. He’d have to make excuses so he 
wouldn’t have to ride it any more. It would take 
a lot of them, he thought. He'd try, though. 
He’d try to make excuses. ae 


KRONOS 


By Don GorDon 


The brain marches songless, not banner, not drum: 

The gods go like grass, the stars are balanced freight; 

Space puckers fruit-wise and light is another motion 
crawling the mighty rind. 

One after one the old realities are ghostly; 

The world is bared, is bone, dawn inhabits the plain. 


Now the wise men come to the end of Time: 
The universe is stirring; all bodies, clouds, 
moons and motions move; 
Space is streaming, earth wanders the invisible tide, 
swift the constellations, swifter the massive sun. 
Time is relative; the Lord Kronos is dead! 


* 


* *” 


Measure is lost, the marked circle vain; 
Still the garden is flower, bee, dial of bronze; 
Yet moves over the roots and the Roman hours 


something in silence, 


Yet is the leaf blown, the autumn bee is crisp, 
patina smothers the bronze. 


Something goes quietly, goes footless, in the world: 
Grass rises in armies, falters, in armies falls; 
Planets contract, meteors renounce the sky; 
Flesh smoulders and is out; even the wise men pass. 
We have eaten; hunger is not in us. 
We have fought; the weapons repose. 
We have loved; love is a word, is a wind. 
Something goes quietly in the ruins 

after the marching brain 
And there is not hunger nor war, there is 


not love. 


The Lord of Time is risen. 
Hail! Kronos, the destroyer, the immortal, Hail! 








GOOD ANIMAL 


FREDERICK SCRIBNER 


Dressing in the dim, streaked half-light of five 
o'clock, mill rising time, Joe Lanvin glanced from 
time to time at his wife, Ellie, lying in bed. Her 
knees were drawn up and her hand, off the pillow, 
rested on one arm that dangled into a chair. She 
had a pretty face, small perfect features, and her 
short brown hair was tousled loosely over her 
face and the pillow. 

Curled up, she made a big mound. Joe was 
glad to be out of bed, away from her hot, heavy 
body, and the damp clinging warmth of the bed- 
clothes. He thought, “Now she is this way she 
makes the bed hotter.” She had only two months 
to go before the baby came. 

Without the baby she had a good build. Joe 
remembered what a swell build he thought she 
had last summer. She had, too. 

Sometimes — times like this — while he was 
dressing in the morning, or getting his breakfast, 
or walking to the mill, Joe thought back over what 
he had liked to do and what he was doing. The 
present seemed to bind and restrict him into an 
unpleasant mold even before he had a chance to 
fight against it or do anything about it. 

Only last night when he had gone upstreet to 
see what was going on, and was away for more 
than an hour, Ellie complained when he came 
back, in a whiney voice. She snapped irritably at 
things he said. She cried often. 

Last summer things were lively. That was 
when he had a Ford coupe and was single. With 
the Ford coupe he took rides, and raced around 
town, and went to dances at the Maples Pavilion. 
At night he and Ted Bowcher cruised the streets 
of other towns looking for pick-ups. That was 
fun. They kidded a lot of keen women, and once 
two chattering Italian girls had jumped in, and 
they had a hell of a time getting rid of them. 

Standing on one leg at a time, Joe slipped 
smoothly into his overall pants, tucked in his shirt, 
and pulled up his belt. Doing that reminded him 
of what Maizie LeClair had told him. Maizie 
worked in the Rawton Woolen Mill in the finish- 
ing room where Joe worked. She had said, ‘Boy, 
you look as if you was poured into them pants.” 
That was the first time she had spoken to him in a 
familiar way. 


Maizie picked burrs in the finishing room with 
six other women. Her soft black hair was bobbed 
long down over her neck. She had free-swinging 
silken legs, high breasts, red lips, and black eyes; 
when any ordinary mill hand tried to kid her, she 
narrowed her black eyes, and seemed, without 
actually doing so, to look him up and down. 

Since she had said to Joe, “Boy, you look as if 
you was poured into them pants,” he thought 
about her often. A picture of how she looked, 
her legs, breasts, lips, hair, kept shuttling before 
his eyes. 

“You look as if you was poured into them 
pants.” That meant she liked his shape. Well, 
he liked her shape. 


Joe and Ellie had a one story house on River 
Street on the bank of the Sonshee, which supplied 
water power for the Rawton Woolen Mill. Far- 
ther down, the Sonshee ran into the Kennebec. In 
the summer the river made a cool breeze in their 
house, and they had a back porch where they sat 
in the evening. The river was always still then, 
and it was quiet sitting there. The silence got on 
his nerves. Ellie, rocking, got on his nerves. 
Ellie, rocking and sewing in petulant bigness, 
made him want to go out and get wildly drunk at 
a dance. 

At the end of River Street was a row of small 
stores, and Joe stopped, on his way to work, to 
look in a clothing store window. On a glass shelf 
was a silk shirt for $2.50. 

He would like to have the shirt and wear it to 
a dance at the Maples Pavilion. He would wear 
it with no coat, and with a red and orange striped 
tie he had, not pulled way up, but just to the next 
to the last button. If you knew how, you could be 
cool at a dance. 

As he looked in the window, Joe pouted his 
lips, and crooned, “Doodle-doodle-doo.” 

Joe got to the mill just as the starting bell rang. 

The finishing room, on the first floor, was di- 
rectly below the weave room, and the looms over- 
head made a constant clack-clack. All day par- 
ticles of dust came sifting down from the ceiling. 

Joe worked on the washers, huge, wooden, box- 
like affairs with rollers inside. You put the cloth 
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through the rollers, washed it for so long a time; 
then you hauled it out and put it in the extractors. 
Hauling out the wet cloth was hard work. 

The extractors, perforated iron basins set in- 
side stationary tubs, extracted most of the water 
from the cloth. When the extractor whirled 
around, the cloth was thrown and sucked to the 
sides of the basin, and the water was squeezed out 
of the holes into a pipe. It whirled at terrific 
speed. 

Sometimes, when the cloth was extracting, Joe 
wandered over to the women, who sat picking 
burrs and cutting loose threads from the cloth. 
When he felt gay, he kidded them loudly. Maizie 
had a fat friend, Mildred, whom he liked to kid. 

This morning the cloth was piled high in box 
trucks, waiting for them, and for three hours they 
worked fast. Then Ted Bowcher sneaked into 
the toilet for a smoke, and Joe wandered over to 
get a drink of water; the fountain was near the 
women. 

Before he leaned over to drink, Joe saw Maizie. 
She was reaching up to cut a thread, and her short 
sleeve dropped back showing her bare arm and 
the top of her white shoulder. 

Wiping his mouth on the back of his hand, Joe 
walked over to Mildred, who worked beside 
Maizie. Grinning, he said to her, “God, Mildred, 
you must of been out late last night.” 

“I was not!” said Mildred, indignantly. 

“Where'd joo get them sleepy eyes?” Joe 
knew Maizie was looking at his back. 

“Where'd joo get your big imagination?” 
snapped Mildred. ‘I went to bed at nine o’clock 
last night.” 

“Yeah, yeah,” said Joe, “but with who? With 
who?” He turned to Maizie. “That's what I’d 
like to know, with who?” By this joking with 
Mildred he felt easier with Maizie and her wise 
eyes. “Your girl friend burns up,” he said. 

“She’s a baby,” Maizie said. Her black eyes 
smiled at Joe. 

“Yeah. Well, how’s the burr business, Mai- 
zie?” 

“Tt ain’t bad, Joe.” 

“Pretty hot.” 

“Tt’ll be hotter by noon.” 

They had to talk loud because of the looms 
overhead; and the beits and machines in the finish- 
ing room made a noise too, so that it was hard to 
hear. Grinning at Maizie, Joe wandered away. 

He didn’t stay long because of the other 
women. The old ones were awful gossipers. 
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They worked there for years, then they began to 
draw in on themselves and pick up every little 
thing. That was their excitement. Joe wasn't 
fooled when they didn’t look at him; they took 
everything in. 

At noon Joe caught sight of Maizie, in the 
rush of cars and people, getting into Mildred’s 
father’s old Chevrolet. She rode up with him and 
Mildred. She saw him and made a little gesture 
with her hand. 

Something seemed to be established between 
them, but Joe didn’t feel quite easy with her. He 
would have liked to know how it felt to kiss her. 

When Joe arrived home the dinner was ready 
and hot on the table. Ellie, in a better mood than 
the previous evening, had on a clean starched 
house-dress and didn’t look bad. She looked neat. 

At the table she began telling him about a 
movie at the Hoxie House called “Little Caesar.” 
‘Ma called up this morning; she said Pa went and 
he said it was good. Let’s us go to-night.” 

“What's it about?” Joe thought of her com- 
plaint last night of his spending money to play 
pool when they were trying to save something to 
pay for the baby. 

“Ma didn’t say,” Ellie said, and continued 
eagerly, “She said if you wanted to go she’d come 
down here in time for the first show.” 

“Ge? 

“Well, if she wants to go with us it’s all right, 
ain’t it?” 

“I suppose so. Only listen, Ellie, we’ve gotta 
start savin’ up for the doctor sometime.” He 
frowned. ‘God, I dunno what we’re gonna do.” 
He said nothing of her complaint because he 
wanted to go to the movie himself and didn’t care 
to start a fight. 

It created the effect he wanted. It made her 
sober, and her briskness dropped from her. Joe 
said, largely, “Oh, hell, we ain’t been anywhere 
for so long I guess we better go. Call up your 
Ma if you want.” 

She was a little cheered. While she washed 
the dishes, Joe went out on the back porch and 
smoked. Sitting in a rocker, smoking, Joe soaked 
in the hot noonday sun and thought pleasantly 
about going to the movies. 

It was all right, except for Ellie’s Ma going. 
She would have a lot of advice to give Ellie so 
that he could hear. It was her favorite theme, 
telling Ellie how careful she should be, in front of 
him, so that he would realize what an awful state 
he had got his wife into. 
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Well, sometimes he was sorry for Ellie, other 
times he wanted to give her Ma a good swift boot, 
and get away from them both. 

He seldom thought of the baby because it 
spoiled the picture he had of himself, of a swear- 
ing young buck who went tearing off when he 
wanted to go tearing off, and said to hell with it 
when he wanted to say to hell with it, and spent his 
pay, if he wanted, like — snap! — that. 

Before he left for the mill he went in the house 
and kissed Ellie. She said, “Hurry home to-night 
now.” 

Arriving at the mill a little early, and finding 
the mill-yard deserted of the usual smokers, Joe 
went inside. Near the washers was a knot of men 
and women. As he came in, Maizie broke away 
from the group and came up to him. She laid her 
hand on his arm. “Listen, Joe, they’re putting 
the albino in the extractor.” Her dark hair was 
soft and wavy. There was an urgent appeal in 
her black eyes. Her hand on Joe’s arm made 
him feel like flexing his muscles. A _ strong, 
spreading chill ran up his back. 

Maizie gave him a little wise half smile and 
pulled at his arm. “Bill Golden is doing it. He’s 
giving the albino boy a dollar to stay in the ex- 
tractor three minutes. The big stiff!” Her smile 
was scornful and she gave Joe a push. 

Joe shouldered his way through the crowd. 
The fourteen year old albino boy, who came to the 
mill regularly with candy, was already sitting in 
the extractor. The mill hands liked him because 
he was never fresh and he had a good business 
head; everyone knew he was saving money for a 
new bicycle. Sitting there, he looked like a per- 
fectly preserved little old man, with his pure white 
hair and lashes and pink and white skin. 

Most of the men, rough, and calloused to hard 
usage, were grinning. This was game sport. Joe, 
without Maizie’s appeal, would have been the 
same. 

The women, though, were concerned. 
said, nervously, ‘““Oh, don’t do it, Roderick!” 

Bill Golden, second hand in the dye house, 
hugely fat, and smutty with machine-oil, stood 
with a watch in his hand. Everybody thought Bill 
was yellow. Once he had crushed his little finger 
in a pulley wheel,and had bawled and drooled like 
a baby because he thought he was going to lose it. 
After all his blubbering everyone was sorry he 
hadn't. 

As Joe reached the edge of the group, Bill 
pushed the lever, and the albino boy, a tremulous 
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smile on his lips, began turning around slowly, 
hanging onto the sides of the basin with his hands. 
He began moving faster. 

‘“Putcha hands in!” Joe yelled at him; he felt a 
pressure on his arm and, turning, caught Maizie’s 
eyes. 

The extractor, accelerating rapidly, began to 
drone with full speed. Wisely the boy had not 
only drawn in his hands but had also curled up 
inside. There were cries from two women. 
“Look at it go!” “He'll be sick to death!” The 
crowd surged nearer to the whirling basin, and 
Joe, edging closer to Golden, gave him a sudden 
hard shove. Taken off balance Golden stumbled 
back among the men and was crowded out as Joe 
pulled the lever. 

The extractor slowed to a stop, and two men 
lifted the boy out. Swaying dizzily, he caught at 
their shoulders. Blood trickled from his nose. 
His face, once pink, now matched his white hair. 

“Oh, Roderick, poor boy!” 

‘Look at him; he’s bleeding.” 

“Lay him down on the floor.” The women of- 
fered advice. “Put his feet up.” 

Maizie and Mildred hurried up with wet 
cloths and wiped Roderick’s face and laid the 
cloths on his forehead. 

Leaning over, Maizie’s dark hair fell forward 
and her face grew pink. She looked up suddenly. 
“Atta boy, Joe,” she said, giving him a new kind 
of smile. 

Joe, looking down at her, felt strong; he felt 
like hitching up his pants and spitting and lighting 
a cigarette and saying to hell with it— all at 
once. Her deft motions, her quick warmth, and 
her glances which were one, now, with the glance 
she had given him when she said, “Boy, you look 
as if you was poured into them pants.” Meaning 
glances. 

The bell rang and everyone hurried away to his 
work. 


Sometimes, when she smiled her little cynical 
half smile, Joe couldn’t quite figure Maizie out. 
He had different thoughts about her. 

She had probably been around; she was a wise 
baby. But no ordinary mill-hand had ever 
touched her, he knew that. Last winter she had 
had a steady from Augusta, but she was never 
seen with anyone now. 

Like the other men, Joe had always stood a 
little in awe of her outward iciness and her proud 
chin. There had always been an uncertainty 
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about approaching her that seemed too hazardous 
to risk. 

Joe had had few women before he was married. 
Queerly, he thought more often of them now than 
he ever had before he had a wife. Sometimes he 
even thought of them while he was lying in bed 
with Ellie. He would think, “That was quite a 
night,” or “She was a keen woman.” 


II 


It was a hot evening for the movies. Joe wore 
no coat, just a white shirt with the sleeves rolled 
up, and his red and orange striped tie. Ellie wore 
a light coat buttoned in front. They had to walk 
slow for Mrs. Kent, Ellie’s Ma, who had trouble 
with her feet. 

Joe, smoking a cigarette, blew the smoke po- 
litely out of the right side of his mouth, so that it 
wouldn’t blow into Mrs. Kent’s face. He could 
see that she wanted to be agreeable tonight and he 
was willing. They had had words once over 
where he and Ellie should live, and he had told 
her he would live where he goddamn pleased. 

They walked up River Street and up a short 
side street lined with maple trees, toward the 
movie house. Men were out mowing lawns; their 
wives sat on the porch steps watching them, and 
children shouted, playing tag. 

The air was warm and muggy; Mrs. Kent com- 
plained of the heat. 

Ellie said she was terribly hot with her coat on. 
Joe said quickly, “You'd better keep it on.” 

“T am,” she said, looking at him. 

They didn’t go out walking much. Not that 
Joe was afraid of what any mother’s son might 
say, but he was conscious of the physical strain of 
keeping his muscles tense, ready to hit anyone who 
offered offense. He avoided walking out with her 
in the daytime. 

He had stood with loafers in front of Mike’s 
Pool Parlor, and knew all the stock lines that were 
handed out about women going by who were in 
Ellie’s condition. Someone would spit humor- 
ously, and say, “Dollars to doughnuts it’s a grand 
pianer!” 

To reach the Hoxie House, which was in a 
block at the far end of the business section of 
Rawton, they had to pass Mike’s Pool Parlor, 
where Joe had hung out before he got married. 
As they came near, Joe saw there was a long line 
of men standing out in front, smoking and talking. 
He stiffened automatically and looked at them 
with suspicion as they walked up. 

“Hello, Joe,” one said. 
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“Hello, Tom,” he said. 

When they got past, Joe snapped his cigarette 
briefly into the gutter, and blew a cloud of smoke 
from his lips and nostrils. 

The theatre was hot and stuffy; people moved 
around uneasily, trying to keep their clothes from 
sticking to the chairs. 

During the comedy and the news events Joe was 
restless; he resented Mrs. Kent’s occasional whis- 
pered comments to Ellie. . As soon as the feature 
picture began, however, he became absorbed, and 
sat in enthralled stillness through a half hour of 
the tightening drama of shooting and hijacking. 
Suddenly, in an exciting part, Mrs. Kent leaned 
over, and whispered, “I think Ellie had better go. 
She’s getting too wrought up.” 

‘Wrought up?” Joe whispered back. 

Ellie said, ‘You know what the doctor said 
about me getting nervous.” 

Mrs. Kent leaned forward, “It ain’t the right 
kind of a pitcher for anyone in Ellie’s condi— ” 

“All right, all right.” Joe interrupted irritably. 
She had whispered loud enough for a person three 
rows back. 

“You can stay, Joe,” said Ellie with a faint air 
of martyrdom. ‘Ma will come-home with me.” 

“O.K.” Joe settled back and looked at the 
screen once more. 

Coming out of the theatre an hour and a half 
later, Joe lighted a cigarette and stood on the curb 
a while, watching the people. There was no one 
he knew. 

He sauntered downtown slowly, taking his time 
going home, looking in store windows. He paused 
in front of a clothing store window which was 
featuring white flannels and polo shirts and brown 
braided belts. 

Joe had a pair of gray striped flannels that he 
had worn to dances the previous summer. 

If he were single this year and was tearing 
around he’d have to get a new pair. 

He would have got white flannels; that was 
what the summer people wore. He broke away 
from the window and walked on. The last store 
on the corner was an ice cream parlor. Through 
the window he caught a glimpse of Mazie Le- 
Clair drinking a soda at the fountain. The sud- 
den tight feeling he had in his chest startled him. 
He walked past the store quickly and waited a 
while. Then he went across the street, and up a 
short way, and sauntered slowly back. 


Maizie came out of the store as he was going 
by. 
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“Hello, Maizie,” he said. 

“Oh! hello, Joe,” said Maizie. 
cool and slender in a white dress. 

“You going my way?” Joe asked. 

“You still live on River Street don’t you?” 

“Yep.” 

Maizie lived with her father and a step-mother 
in one part of a house on a side street that ran 
into River Street. 

For a minute they walked along silently. Joe 
was conscious of her round bare arms, the soft 
contours revealed by her light dress, and her high- 
heeled white shoes. 

“That was quite a row at the mill today,” he 
said, self consciously. 

“You were swell!” said Maizie. “Oh! I 
could of wrung that fat old Golden’s neck.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Joe. “Well, I did give him a 
poke. Did you see that?” 

“Yes — I wish it had been harder, that’s all.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to have to clean up any 
messes off the floor.” 

They laughed, and for a second looked in each 
other’s eyes. It was after eleven; the houses were 
dark on the side street. The sidewalk, made of 
coal ashes and dirt, had been gullied by rain, and 
in a dark place Maizie took Joe’s arm. 

They came to her house and stood whispering 
in front of it. Suddenly Joe pulled her to him and 
kissed her. She trembled a little, then bent back 
and shoved at his shoulders. She was smiling 
ironically. 

“Right in the middle of the street?” She 
turned quietly and walked up the porch steps. 

‘“‘Maizie, honey,” Joe breathed. He followed 
her up on the porch. They sat down on a low 
couch. The porch was small and filled with flower 
pots, an umbrella stand, two or three rocking 
chairs, and the couch. 

Joe whispered, ‘‘Are your folks in?” 

Maizie glanced at him amusedly. 
to bed early.” 

Sitting beside her Joe was even more conscious 
of her compact, slender body, and the odor of her 
hair. He put his arm around her and drew her 
to his shoulder. She straightened, and said, 
““Hadn’t you better go home ?” 

“Oh, I got a little time,” Joe said. 

Maizie laughed and reaching forward, took 
Joe’s hand. “You're a good kid, Joe,” she said. 
She looked at him appreciatively. ‘Do you know 
— you got wide shoulders.” 

A noise inside the house made them draw apart 


She looked 


“They go 
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involuntarily. Someone snapped on a light and 
the dim rays shown through the curtained win- 
dows out on the porch. Joe stirred. Maizie 
whispered quickly, “‘It’s all right. Sit still.” They 
sat quietly for a few minutes; the light snapped off 
and a door shut far back in the house. 

“Just somebody getting up,’’ Maizie said,— 
her words were half smothered in Joe’s kisses. 
He kissed her lips and her throat. She leaned 
back against the pillows of the couch. 


Maizie is a honey, she is slender. 

God, I am a cheap skate when Ellie is in this 
con— oh, to hell with it! 

She’s different, she’s sweet as hell, she’s a honey. 

Guess I love her, by God. 

Walking home in the clearer, cooler air— A 
deathly silence hanging over the streets; broken, 
miles away it seemed, by a dog’s howl. Joe 
walked heavily with his hands thrust in his pockets. 
The silence oppressed him and he began to whistle 
softly. 

As he approached his home, he saw with relief 
that it was dark. Going in the back door, he un- 
dressed quietly in the kitchen and hung his clothes 
over a kitchen chair. Then, carefully, he went 
into the bedroom. 

Ellie, snoring lightly, was sound asleep. 


Ill 


As Joe dressed the next morning, Ellie stirred 
and yawned widely. She was still for a second, 
then said, “What. time did you get in, Joe?” 

““Happast ten or so,” Joe hazarded. ‘You was 
snorin’ your head off.” 

“I was not, Joe Lanvin,” Ellie snapped. 

Joe laughed relievedly. ‘I was only kiddin’, 
Ellie,” he said and bent and kissed her on the 
cheek. The frowning wrinkles on her forehead 
suddenly melted, and she clung to him tightly. 
“Oh, Joey,” she said. She hadn’t used that name 
for a long time, and Joe was moved. He mut- 
tered, ‘Aw, Ellie, honey,”’ and kissed her again. 
She was a swell girl, a pretty nice wife; he ought 
to be strung for running around when he had a 
wife like Ellie. 

Leaning back, he put his hand on her head, and 
smoothed her brown hair. ‘You all right, Ellie?” 
he asked, concernedly. ‘Anything you want?” 

She relaxed a little. ‘No, I’m all right, Joe.” 

Joe stood up and hitched his pants. ‘Well,’ he 
said awkwardly, “I gotta be goin’.” He paused, 
hesitated, “‘Nothin’ you want?” 
“Oh, no,” she said, sleepily now. 
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“Well — ’bye.” 
a“ Bye.” 


It surprised Joe, that morning, that Maizie 
treated him so casually. Working hard, he didn’t 
see her till ten o’clock, and then she had the same 
little half smile; she was as open as always. There 
were looks exchanged, but he couldn’t decide 
whether they meant a recognition of the new in- 
timacy or not. 

The rest of the week it was the same way. 
There were none of the secret intimacies he had 
had expected, and the lack of them became irritat- 
ing. There was scant opportunity to talk pri- 
vately with Maizie during mill hours, and he 
never saw her afterwards. But he thought of her 
continually; even at home, as he listened to Ellie 
and answered only in vague monosyllables, he was 
preoccupied with his images and thoughts of her. 

During that week he was driven to walking up- 
street at night and going slowly by her house in 
the hope of seeing her. When people approached, 
he started walking briskly as if he were going 
home. 

Friday night she came out of the house as he 
walked by. She had seen him. They walked 
quickly down to River Street, across the bridge, 
and up over a hill where there were no houses and 
into an open field. The grass in the field had been 
cut, and their shoes crushed into the short, hard 
stubble. The dim rays of two street lights faded 
behind them; Joe put his arm around Maizie’s 
waist and bent over her closely. 

When they came back, Maizie said soberiy, 
“This is pretty risky for you.” 

“Oh hell, honey, we can be careful,” Joe said. 

“You'd better not take too many chances.” 

“What's the matter. Say! don’t you like me or 
what?” Joe’s voice was aggrieved. 

“Sure I do, Joe, only you’ve got to think about 
those things. You know that.” 

“Aw, hell — I know I oughta — we'll be care- 
ful.” 


The following week Joe lived on the few words 
exchanged in the mill and the glances which only 
touched the warmth he wanted. 

Then suddenly the next Saturday, as though she 
had never had more than a speaking acquaintance 
with Joe, she became as cool with him as with any 
ordinary mill-man, she made-no friendly motion 
with her hand. Once, when he caught her eyes, 
she looked quickly away and she even narrowed 
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her eyes a little, when Joe came up to her desper- 
ately, toward the end of the morning, and said, 
‘‘What’s the matter, honey? What the hell have 
I done?” 

She said, looking at him, ‘You ain’t done any- 
thing, Joe. We’re just through.” 

He pleaded quickly, eagerly, ‘Listen, Maizie, 
meet me at the bridge at nine-thirty.” 

He had to go, then, because Mildred came back 
to her chair. Maizie gave no sign of acceptance 
or refusal. 

That night, in spite of Ellie’s complaint when he 
announced he was going upstreet again, he dashed 
out of the house and hurried to the bridge. 

For an hour he walked moodily in that vicinity, 
waiting for Maizie. Slowly he worked himself 
into a sense of rage. He walked to and fro more 
rapidly, then suddenly turned, and headed straight 
for Maizie’s house. 

As he came near he saw that a large new sedan, 
with cowl lights on, was parked in the street, and 
he heard Maizie’s voice, laughing. She was sit- 
ting in the car with a man. Her laughter, her sit- 
ting there while he had waited for her at the 
bridge, released the rip-cord to his anger, and 
stepping to the car window, he demanded. 
‘“‘What’s the big idea, Maizie?” 

“Listen, buddy,” the man beside her drawled. 
“Have you got any business with this lady?” 

“You keep your mug outta this,” flashed Joe, 
“or [ll poke it in.” 

“Smart guy, smart guy. Suppose you try that 
little thing.” 

Without answering, in a white heat of rage, 
Joe rushed around to the other side of the car, and 
plunged his fist at the man’s face, grazing his chin. 
The man grunted shortly, but moving fast, he 
pushed open the door and climbed out. Joe, with 
his head down and his fists flailing, sailed into him. 

But the man had a long reach; and he wielded 
an eight-inch, nickle-plated flashlight that landed 
on top of Joe’s head with a resounding thump. 

Darkness. Darkness and short vivid stabs of 
color. A blur of voices, and the sound of his own, 
cursing, coming to him muffled. A feeling of sick- 
ness, such as he had not felt for a long time, float- 
ing over him. 

He awoke with Maizie’s hands stroking his 
head, and Maizie’s voice: “Oh, Joe, poor kid.” 

And the man’s: “Oh, come: on, Maizie, he'll 
snap out of it. Let’s go.” 

“Help move him. He’s a good boy.” 

The man grunted unwillingly, but Joe felt him- 
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self being lifted and dragged. They drew him 
onto the lawn and leaned him up against a tree. 
Slowly he began to see thing as they were: Maizie 
and the man getting in the car; the car slowly go- 
ing off. 

Joe rubbed his temples with both hands, daz- 
edly; his head ached with a dull, rhythmic stead- 
iness. He didn’t feel like getting up. He wished 
he could get home without walking there; he felt 
like lying down under the tree and going to sleep 
as quick as he could. The grass was long and soft, 
and he did lie down, pressing his hot forehead into 
its green coolness. 

He felt better. Clenching his fists, he pounded 
them rapidly into the ground. Groaning softly 
under his breath, he got to his feet, and steadied 
himself against the tree. Standing made him 
dizzy — all the words and actions rushed through 
his head confusedly: “Listen, buddy. Have you 
got any business with this lady” —— “You keep 
your mug outta this 

Suddenly Joe wanted to get home. He wanted 
to sit on the back porch in the quiet and watch the 
river. Slowly, a little unevenly, he left the lawn, 
and walked down the gullied sidewalk, his shoes 
crunching in the coal ashes. 
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A brief pain in his head made him feel for the 
bump, and rubbing it, he swore shortly to himself. 

Well, that guy couldn’t have done it without the 
flashlight. If it hadn’t been for that he would 
have knocked seven kinds of hell out of him. 

The air was softly cool now, and Joe felt cooler, 
and he wondered if Ellie was awake and worried 
about him. The way he had treated her when he 
left, maybe she had cried. Women in her con- 
dition ought not to be worried too much. The 
whole thing was, if you had a wife like Ellie you 
ought to do what was right. 

There was no light in his house and he tried to 
walk softly as he came to the narrow driveway. 
Going in the back way, he avoided the creaky 
porch boards and paused a moment before he 
opened the door; he could picture himself, earlier 
in the evening, slamming out of the house, and 
after he left, Ellie sitting in a chair and crying, 
poor kid. She was a sweet little wife. 


Later, undressing painfully, Joe looked at Ellie, 
curled up in bed. For the first time in a long 
while he wondered about the kid. He wondered 
if it would be a boy. If it was a boy it wouldn’t 
be so bad. You were quite a man if it was a boy. 


DEPRESSION 


MARVIN HERRICK 


Jud sat in a high-back rocker on the front 
porch, picking his teeth. The late-August sky was 
clear and still. Across the dirt road the yellow 
oat-stubble and the bright green strip of late 
alfalfa reflected the slanting rays of the sun that 
was sinking into the gap. Across the narrow val- 
ley, where a thin ribbon of pasture clung between 
the creek bed and the second-growth timber of the 
hillside, Frank Howe's two black-and-white heif- 
ers were grazing. Jud noticed, with satisfaction, 
that the cows were still down the lane. Frank 
always milked late, sometimes after Jud was 
through supper. Half-way up the hillside the 
railroad emerged from the trees and crossed the 
gap ona fill. At the base of the fill, directly oppo- 
site the front porch, a large stone culvert marked 
the upper reach of the creek. From where he sat 
Jud could see clear through the culvert to the sun- 
flecked green of Frank’s other pasture. The old 
man slowly prodded with his tooth-pick; he was 


waiting for the cows to move up from the lane, 
waiting for the evening train to pass. 

For thirty-eight years this scene had comforted 
and refreshed him. Tonight something was 
wrong. A vague heaviness weighed upon him. 
It was not the long shadow creeping over the 
alfalfa and oat-stubble, for he liked best the twi- 
light. It was not the damp chill that descended 
upon the valley, for, despite his sixty-five years, he 
was still a hearty, warm-blooded man. Was it 
something the woman had said at supper? No, 
she hadn’t said anything that he could remember. 
Maybe the new ham had disagreed with him. 
Though Jud was opposed to all store pork, and 
had repeatedly said so, the woman now bought it 
every week. He had given up his pigs. The 
woman was tired of churning and making butter, 
she said, so there would be no more skimmed 
milk. She was tired of putting down pork. Vitc- 
tuals were cheaper now, weren’t they? The new 
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rolling store was selling butter at thirty cents a 
pound and ham at twenty-eight. They were both 
getting too old to fuss with churning and feeding 
igs. 

: "As he dislodged from his teeth stringy pieces 
of last week’s “special,” he thought of the days 
when his father used to hang hams and sides of 
bacon in the stone smoke-house, now full of cast- 
off furniture. Only yesterday the woman had 
wanted to sell the tip-top table to a city dealer 
who came prowling around the farm houses of 
the valley. But Jud had put his foot down. He 
still had money in the village bank. When the 
bank closed, he told her, she could sell the furni- 
ture. If the papers were telling the truth, all the 
banks would fail sooner or later. Anyway, the 
tip-top table would be the last to go. Jud’s great- 
grandfather had brought it by ox-cart all the way 
from Connecticut. The woman never cared about 
such things, but he did, somehow. 

A cloud of dust rolled up the valley. Sam 
Horth, holding the heavy milk truck to the road 
with one hand, waved as he pounded by. Jud 
tossed the tooth-pick into the shrubbery and 
watched the dust storm sweep past his orchard. 
Sam used to drive a pair of grays. He would 
draw up at the mail-box and yell at Jud on the 
porch. Jud would go out to the road, put one foot 
on the front hub, and leisurely pass the time of 
day. Sam always knew everything that was hap- 
pening in town and for miles around. He still 
knew, probably. Jud hadn’t talked with him for 
months. Now Sam only waved, at forty miles an 
hour. Jud never had time to wave back. 

The dust swirled in slow eddies. Jud rose to 
shut the front door. The woman was complain- 
ing more and more about the dust that sifted in 
from April to November. Standing in the door- 
way, he could hear her moving about the sitting 
room. The dishes were done. Now she would 
sit in her new Montgomery-Ward rocker by the 
north window, watching the road, reading the 
Buffalo paper, and listening to the radio. 

Jud slammed the door shut. He preferred dust 
to the evening radio. The last time the contrap- 
tion had broken down he had refused to fix it. 
But Charley Jones, Willis Jones’ boy, had tink- 
ered with it until it was louder than ever. 

The sun was down. The last black-and-white 
cow was disappearing through the culvert. Jud 
could see only the flick of her tail now. The 
evening train was due. 

He waited as the twilight thickened. 
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A tinny croak sounded far down the valley. 
Jud spat in the shrubbery. The train was com- 
ing; it was blowing, rather blatting, for the state- 
road crossing. His good ear picked up a whining 
click-click. The train was coming around the 
schoolhouse hill. The whining became a drone as 
a red gasoline coach, drawing a dirty yellow milk 
car, struggled past the trees on the hillside and 
rattled over the culvert. It wheezed up the grade 
towards the summit. Then came another blat 
for the dirt-road crossing. Then silence again. 
Jud rubbed the four-days’ bristle on his chin. He 
felt much worse. 

Though he never missed seeing it, the evening 
train always stirred resentment in him nowadays. 
It wasn’t a real train any more, just a gasoline 
“‘hoodle bug” and one milk car! Not so long ago 
there were three milk cars, two baggage cars, two 
passenger coaches, and a real engine that chugged 
and panted up the grade over the culvert. In late 
September — and Jud usually sat on the porch 
until October — when seven-thirty brought dark- 
ness, the fire-box would glow fiery red, lighting up 
the hillside, as the engine crossed the fill. The 
fireman had to shovel coal all the way to the sum- 
mit, three miles above the village, a mile above 
Jud’s place. There was no glow from a good- 
for-nothing “‘hoodle bug.” ; 

To-night there was no whiff of coal-smoke, 
which used to drift down the valley when the 
wind was right. Jud had always liked the odor of 
coal smoke. He was hungry for it now. He 
tried to remember how it smelled. He recalled 
the excursions he and Willis Jones used to take, 
the great trip he and the woman had made in 
1900, all the way to Wisconsin. In his small way 
he had once been a traveler. The dim memories, 
jumbled and distorted, grew clearer, sharpened 
with melancholy — crowded day coaches, lunch 
baskets, bananas, hot coffee, howling brats, the 
rattle and thunder of passing trains, huge stations, 
bawling hack-drivers, and over all the pungent 
smell of soft coal. 

A beam of light flashed along the road and 
roused the old man. A light roadster, with cut- 
out wide open, roared past, headed for town. A 
whirlwind swept over the porch. Jud stiffened, 
rose, and groped for the door. Then, standing in 
the hall, he addressed himself to the speeding 
driver, and for the benefit of the woman as well. 

“Another young smart alec trying to see how 
much dust he can kick up. Fifty miles an hour. 
And he ain’t going anywhere. Just speeding. 
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Getting so the place ain’t fit to live in. That’s 
what’s the matter.” 

The radio was crooning, in falsetto, something 
about “I’ll be true to you, dear.” The woman 
was sitting by the closed window, peering into the 
darkness. She turned to her husband. 

“Going to bed?” 

“Why don’t you shut that damn fool off and 
light a lamp?” 

Jud made for the kitchen. Something was 
wrong with him. It didn’t feel like indigestion, 
but a little soda would do no harm. He fumbled 
on the shelf above the sink for the familiar paper 
box. He stirred half a teaspoonful of baking 
soda in a glass of water and gulped it down. Then 
he shuffled back to the front hall. 

The radio was silent. Under a pink bridge 
lamp the woman had resumed her paper. With- 
out looking up, she spoke. 

“Did you see where the paper says the depres- 
sion is gittin’ worse ?” 

Jud grunted. 

“It says the bottom is fallin’ outen everything. 
Potatoes ain’t going to be worth hardly anything. 
You can’t sell hay at no price. And milk is down 
to forty-five cents a hundred. My land, forty-five 
cents! It hain’t never been so low as that before.” 

“Yes it has,” said Jud. 

“When? Not in years, not since we come on 
the place.” 

“Yes, it was down below forty-five cents.” 

“When? Not in twenty-five years, anyway. 
Mebbe you're right. But it was long while ago.” 

“Yes, it was good while ago.” 

Jud remembered. The old cheese factory in 
Snyder Hollow was running then. He milked ten 
cows. There was whey then, plenty of it, enough 
to raise a dozen pigs and a calf. He always 


raised a bull calf for beef. One year — it might. 


have been the year that milk fell so low — he 
raised sheep. He’d like to raise sheep now if it 
weren't for the police dogs running around every- 
where. He always liked lamb and mutton. The 
woman used to say she could taste the wool in it; 
but he never could. He had the best team in the 
township — Ned and Daisy — and a new buck- 
board wagon that he and Willis Jones would take 
on fishing trips. The railroad ran three trains a 
day each way, and excursions to Niagara Falls. 
He and Willis took the excursion one spring. 
Willis was always out for a good time. He was 
paralyzed now, bedridden for the past three years. 
Young Charley, the radio bug, worked the place. 
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Jud leaned against the door, peering at the 
Farmer’s Almanac that hung by the hall mirror. 
The woman was still talking. 

“The paper says this is wors’n the panic of 
1907. It’s the worst depression the country ever 
had. And it ain’t over yet.” 

Jud made no reply. He stared at the Almanac. 
‘ “I don’t know what the farmers are going to 

a 

“No,” Jud agreed, “I don’t know what the 
farmers are going to do.” 

As far back as he could remember, it had al- 
ways been so. Maybe times to-day were harder 
than ever; he didn’t know. His father used to 
say that the farmers were done for; taxes would 
get them if the big-city dealers didn’t. But the 
“old man” always scraped through somehow. 
Jud himself had known lean years. One winter 
he had cut the last of his small wood-lot to pay 
taxes. Willis Jones had got hold of a gasoline 
engine and power-saw, and helped him cut up the 
logs. It was a cold winter, thirty below, snow 
three feet deep on the level. He and Willis had 
had a good time felling the trees and sawing them 
up. Jud had never been able to get hold of any 
good beech wood since. He had started burning 
coal in the winter, except in the cook stove. Last 
winter the woman had persuaded him to put in a 
furnace. The furnace was all right, but a good 
chunk stove, filled with beech wood, was hard to 
beat. They used to be pretty comfortable on 
cold winter nights. Willis, when he could get his 
brother-in-law to do the chores, would stay for 
supper. Then he and Jud would sit by the red- 
hot stove and talk — farming, lumbering, fishing, 
railroading, politics, everything. Willis was a 
great talker, and Jud himself could talk when he 
had a real man to listen. 

The woman was still talking. 

“Here’s somebody wants to sell one of these 
here electric combination egg-beaters and cake- 
mixers. Fifteen dollars!” 

“T guess you'd like to have it, mebbe ?” 

“Te’d be mighty handy for cake-makin’.” 

“Sure, that’s it! Handy for cake-making! 
Another contraption to get out of order. Only 
fifteen dollars, eh? Radio, washing machine, 
vacuum cleaner, electric iron, telephone, furnace 
littering up the place now! If you could only 
have an electric refrigerator, a dish-washer, an 
airyplane, and electric egg-beater you'd be fixed. 
Yes, and I’d be fixed, too. I’m fixed already. 
Then you wouldn’t have to do nothing. Hell, 
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you don’t do nothing now! And / don’t do noth- 
ing! You just set there, listening to the radio, 
and I set onthe porch . . Oh, what’s the use 
of me talking about it?” 

The woman sat quietly rocking, looking at the 
paper. 

Jud turned away from the doorway. “I don’t 
know what we’re coming to,” he muttered as he 
made for the back bedroom. 

It was dark in the hall. His groping hand 
struck a switch button on the wall. He jerked his 
hand away. They had had electric lights for al- 
most a year, but he seldom used them except to 
read by. He entered the bedroom, put down his 
slippers, took off his overalls and shirt, and lay 
down on the bed. 

The air under the low ceiling was close and 
warm. The white curtain at the east window 
swayed faintly to a light breeze that was begin- 
ning to drift down the hill back of the house. 
The curtain at the south window hung motionless. 

Lying on his back, Jud could see only the tan- 
gled branches of apple trees in the orchard. A 
pale glow was spreading over the leaves. The 
moon was rising. It was the harvest moon, 
thought Jud. He had no harvest this year to 
speak of, no wheat, no buckwheat; his little patch 
of oats was already in the barn. He never 
threshed any more. 

The heavy feeling weighed more heavily upon 
him. Why had everything turned out this way? 
When he was younger he used to look forward to 
the time when he could quit work, sell most of the 
cows, rent half the pasture and the lower field 
across the road. He looked forward to rest and 
comfort. He and Willis Jones would go fishing 
nearly every day. But they hadn’t. They had 
kept on working until Willis fell sick. Now Jud 
pottered around the farm and sat on the dusty 
front porch. Willis lay propped on pillows in his 
parlor, and his snippy young daughter-in-law fed 
him with a spoon. Another stroke would get him, 
the doctor said; but it was a long time coming. 
Jud hoped he would go himself without a stroke. 
Things were dull enough as they were. 

A blinding glare burst upon him. The woman 
had come into the room and turned on the light. 
When she saw the man stretched on the bed she 
switched it off. Undressing quietly, rapidly, she 
crawled into the bed on the side next the wall. 
She slipped under the sheet upon which Jud lay, 
but unobtrusively, careful not to disturb him. 
She lay still for a moment, then reached down and 
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pulled a quilt over both of them. 

Jud lay motionless, his open eyes fixed upon 
the apple leaves in the moonlight. The clock on 
the dresser ticked noisily. A beam of light 
flashed through the south curtain and over the 
wall. A car was coming down the road. It 
hummed past the house. Jud waited for the dust, 
which came slowly, for the light current of air was 
against it. Finally it came. Jud could see it 
slowly settling on the apple leaves. 

The old man was no longer conscious of time. 
Sleep seemed as far away as ever. A long whistle 
sounded up the valley. The night freight was 
coming. The railroad still ran a coal train from 
West Virginia to the Lakes. That coal train and 
the way freight were the only steam trains left on 
the line. Jud could hear it now, rumbling down 
the grade from the summit. It must be passing 
over the culvert. There would be no glow from 
the fire-box, however; the train was coasting all 
the way to the village; the fireman was taking a 
rest. The engineer whistled for the state-road 
crossing. The sound came, high and shrill, but 
faint. Willis used to say that a far-off train 
whistle in the dead of night was the lonesomest 
sound in the world. Willis was right. Jud didn’t 
know how he could feel more lonesome. But he 


did. 


SLEEPING OUT SONG 


Howarp Nutt 


Between the legs of trees tall shadows lean on the 
grass, 
Evening, the great cool shadow, melts them to 
darkness. 
I lie waiting. 


Out of the grass the insects swarm like phantom 
music tops; 
The moon turns her cheek on the world. 
And | lie waiting. 


Seining the night for wings, a spider sets 
His little net between me and the stars. 
Waiting . I lie waiting. 








SYMPHONY AFTER MIDNIGHT 


SAUL LEVITT 


The midnight without beauty and without witch- 
ery fell upon the inconspicuousness of a house on 
Essex Street. It fell upon the metal tongue of a 
big, square alarm clock. A man was buried under 
a frayed brown blanket in a brown-papered room 
in the house on Essex Street. He was being 
shaken. He was being shaken with the brutal im- 
patience of the poor. 

“Tt ain’t time!” said Jake. He sat up in bed. 
He was short and broad. He had not shaved 
since the night before. The beard broke beyond 
the lower half of his face and crept up toward 
cheek-bones which were clearly defined. He 
scratched his head. There was black hair on the 
backs of his fingers, and black hair soaring out of 
the union suit up to the line of beard. 

“Tt’s twelve,” said Old Man Schwartz, inexor- 
ably. He peered down at the younger man. 
Schwartz, the father, was short and broad. He 
had not shaved since the morning before. The 
beard broke beyond the lower half of his face and 
crept up toward cheek-bones which were clearly 
defined. Only he was bald. 

“Gimme a cigarette,” said Jake. The sugges- 
tion of a wind gleamed in through the open win- 


dows. “It’s cold — y’know,” he said. 

“Tt ain’t cold,” said Old Man Schwartz. “It’s 
Spring. It’s April. It ain’t cold. I gotta sleep, 
Jake. I’m gettin’ opp soon.” 


“T don’t hear the milk-wagons,” said Jake stub- 
bornly. ‘‘Y’ ought’a go to sleep on the daven- 
port. I got in seven tonight.” 

“T don’t like the davenport,” said Old Man 
Schwartz. ‘There ain’t any springs.” 

“It ought to be fixed,” said Jake. He sat on 
the edge of the bed and smoked. “Gimme my 
pants. They’re on the rocker. Hold em’ right 
now! I got change there.” 

He stretched his arms and his body crackled. 
He pressed his fingers backward on the bedstead 
and they crackled like little drums. 

“I gotta sleep,” said Old Man Schwartz plead- 
ingly. “I gotta be—” 

“Yeah,” said Jake. He stood up on the cold 
floor and shivered. 

“There ought’a be a mat here,” he said. “Jee- 
sus! it’s cold.” He stubbed his toe against a shoe 


which flew up against the leg of the bed, and the 
leg hummed loudly. 

Becky was standing in the doorway. ‘“Mam- 
ma’s sick,” she said. ‘‘She’s awful sick. She can’t 
sleep. She was just falling asleep . . .” 

A gigantic shiver ran from his toes to his head, 
rippling up his back in billows of shiver, and 
grounding in his brain. A great wretchedness, a 
great nastiness was on him. It was a horrible, 
sleep-drugged nastiness with dried lips and the 
subtle tickle of the Spring night coolness in it. 
“Go to bed, Gritty,” he said pleasantly. ‘Go to 
bed, Gritty, Gritty Garbo. Silverstein ought’a see 
younow. Boy! If that muzzler Silverstein could 
see you now.” 

“You’re a gross fool, Jake,” she said swiftly. 
She was plain. Her mouth trembled a little. She 
disappeared. 

Old Man Schwartz slipped under the frayed 
brown blanket. He grunted twice and bounced 
over from his left to his right side like a stranded 
whale. 

The light clicked on. Maybe the old lady is 
sick, he thought. “I won’t kick around anymore 
stuff.” But they were shouting him down. They 
called for darkness. 

“(Mama can’t sleep,” said Becky sweetly. “I 
can’t sleep with dot light,” said Old Man 
Schwartz. The chorus of irritated content smote 
him. It was a bourgeois cry of comfort demand- 
ing more comfort. 

“What louses,” 
louses.” 

There were three boys walking up Essex Street 
at 12:10 who saw a cab at the curb. They honked 
the horn. The horn bayed up at the yellow moon. 

And so he hurried down to the street into the 
drab midnight of the East Side, but they were 
gone. 

There were rows of inconspicuous apartments 
on each side of the street, stretching along and 
winding off to and under the Elevated, and then 
they were. lost and swallowed up by the big com- 
mercial buildings. 

The moon was high and there were a lot of 
little clouds no bigger than puffs of smoke, hun- 
dreds of them, chilly, high-looking clouds. 


he said bitterly. ‘What 
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He stood there a moment; a feeling of discom- 
fort seized him. A sense of the aesthetic plus a 
sense of cash drove him toward mid-Manhattan. 

There was a man standing at the corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth Avenue at 12:45 in 
the morning, who was a little drunk and swinging 
acane. He shouted for acab. A green cab slith- 
ered gracefully by as the green light went down 
and slid to the curb. 

“Over to the Pelham Parkway,” said the well- 
dressed man. “I got my wife there . . . and 
a blonde and a photographer. Did you 
ever hear of the Army of the Unemployed? 
Comets... « 5 Tak ws You know where 
itis. . . . IT'lltrade youchauffeur. . . . I'll 
give you a hundred shares of U. S. Steel. 

Have you got a blonde sister? But steel’s going 
to pick up. 

He slept. 

Ride north on smooth roads through the trained 
green growth and past the false little lakes of Cen- 
tral Park. There are towers to the left, towers to 
the right, towers thundering behind. And Spring 
finds the big game hunters sweeping boldly through 
a trackless wilderness of velvet lawns. The squir- 
rel is snared with a Brownie Number Two and a 
peanut partially concealed in the hand. 

In the Spring the tame ducks swim in the false 
little lakes and the Japanese cherry blossoms come 
alive. The pigeons are round and prosperous. 
Pink infants sprawl destructively upon daffodil 
beds. Milady rides a thorough-bred on the bridle 
path with towers to the left, towers to the right, 
riding master thundering behind. 

Cars to the right, cars to the left, moving north 
through the Park after midnight, making for the 
red light inns of the Pelham Parkway. The tough 
cars run through the night, smooth as silk, and in 
them are nice blonde boys and white women, white 
as ivory, with black fur coats. Their moon faces 
peep out at the sky. 

Ride in the night past sleep and to-morrow’s 
clock on this pleasure road. Try sixty and seventy 
through the nip of the night wind and the fear of 
Christ in the darkness. Match motors from De- 
troit against the austere gleam of the damned cold 
stars. Slow down to twenty in the red light of the 
inns, where the holy stars are dim. Enter Moham- 
med’s heaven where there are no angels and the 
saxophone has replaced the harp. 

The big green cab crunched on the gravel of a 
little side road. The passenger lurched off. The 


green cab deserted the crimson glow of Caroni’s 
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and disappeared. Its motor thrummed west to- 
ward New York. 

He skirted the edges of Bronx Park, now dart- 
ing, now slowing down. Finally he trotted down 
to 180th Street. 

There were a boy and a girl standing on the 
curb at the corner of 180th Street and Tremont 
Avenue. The boy was tall; he wore a big, crim- 
son sweater, blazing a white “C.” The girl was 
slim and almost as tall. She wore a yellow 
sweater; her hair was black, parted in the center, 
and coiled in the back in a neat bun. They beck- 
oned and the car swung to the curb. 

“Take us through the Park,” said the boy im- 
pulsively. 

“No,” said the girl. Her eyes widened. 

“I thought,” said the boy suddenly. He 
brushed his hair nervously. 

“All right,” she said. “All right.” 

“Through the Park,” said the boy. 

“Where?” said Jake. “Where to?” 

“Past the boat-house,” said the boy vaguely. 
He rubbed the big white “C.” “And then up the 
road a ways.” 

They moved up a road, dim and quiet. The 
crickets were buzzing. The trees broke into mu- 
sic. The car stopped at a whispered command 
near a little stone bridge. 

“Come on,” said the boy. He held her hand. 
They walked and scrambled up an embankment 
into the shrubbery of a copse. 

The road is a path bordered by a rail high as a 
woman’s waist. Hands have broken the rail and 
trails have been made down to a lake which 
twitches into silver when the wind picks up. An 
elliptical circumference of trees around the lake 
sings in the wind. 

On warm nights when the automobile tires be- 
gin to swish on softening pavement, the Bronx 
treks north to the big wild Park. The college boys 
row the girls from Hunter up to the bridge and 
twang ukelele strings in the dark shadows of big 
trees along the banks. 

A boy from Hamburg finds the lady’s thigh and 
sings the Liebestraum. Eye-glassed city poets dis- 
cuss the stars and the moon. The high school girls 
with slim, slim legs twitter like sparrows, answer 
the whistle behind a battery of cigarette points and 
flee quickly as the cigarette points bear down. 

Driving south at about three o’clock 
and he drove south down Southern Boulevard. A 
warm and greasy geniality stirred in him. The 
vicious camaraderie of a clique of cabbies burned 
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profanely in the corner of a restaurant near Bar- 
retto Street. Its spirit was the nectar of art to 
him, what music is to the poet, the logical paradise 
of a man who roamed the streets of the City from 
dusk to dawn. 

He paraded past a red light at Southern Boule- 
vard and 163rd Street, and anchored outside the 
restaurant. 

“Here’s the tough guy,” said Al at the counter. 

“Hello, ‘tough guy,’ ’’ said Madison. 

“Hello,” said Ed Witsowski. 

“It’s going good,” said Jake. “Coffee, Al, and 
a Swiss on white.” He slid into a seat. ‘‘Eleven 
bucks,” he said. ‘Two trys. A drunk up to Ca- 
roni’s on Pelham Parkway, and a dovey pair in 
Bronx Park.” 

“I got nothing,” said Madison gloomily, toying 
with a fork. 

“You ain’t been out tonight,” said Ed. “You 
come in here straight from the house. You said 
so.” 

“Just what I said. 
Madison gloomily. 
a lazy,” said Jake. He grinned gargoyl- 
ishly. 

‘Nobody can lick a Jew anyway,” said Madi- 
son. 

“Even the niggers pull in more’n you do,” said 
Jake. “I’m gonna try the shows tomorrow.” 

“It’s lousy,” said Ed. ‘They got a line. Them 
attendant guys are tough.” 

“I ditched the line yesterday,” said Jake. “I 
got in fast and I was out fast. There was a guy 
there. He been there an hour, I bet.” 

“You ain’t got no ethics,” said Madison jeal- 
ously. 

“That's right,” said Ed solemnly. Ed was flat- 
faced and dull. A Pole. 

‘‘Ain’t I?” sneered Jake. He had his wallet in 
his hand. “Twenty bucks.” 

“You’re a Jew,” said Ed feebly. 

“The Polocks,” said Jake, “are drunken jani- 
tors with big police dogs. They spend all their 
dough on funerals.” 

“It’s the wops,” said Madison. “The wops 
save up for a big parade. The Hebes bury ’em in 
Potter’s Field and save the dough.” 

“The harps,” said Jake vindictively, “drink 
booze with the dead guys.” 

‘“‘Where’s the game Sunday?” said Ed suddenly. 

“At Larry’s,” said Madison. “You gonna be 
there, Jake?” 

“Sure!” said Jake heartily. 


’ 


I ain’t got nothing,” said 
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“Leave your bones home,” said Ed kindly. 

“They were pure, Polock,” said Jake. ‘“‘I just 
had a winning streak, that’s all.” 

“Sure they were pure, Jake,” said Madison. 
‘Just like you. Pure crap.” 

“Yeah,” said Jake. 

“Gonna have a big roll, Jake?” said Ed. 

“A hundred,” said Jake. “And I'll only hafta 
peel the top bill.” He got up. “You guys going 
out?” 

“In about an hour,” said Madison reflectively. 

‘So long,” said Jake. 

“So long, kike,” said Madison. 

“So long, kike,”’ said Ed. 

‘‘Jee-sus!” said Jake. ‘‘am I gonna trim you 
guys Sunday. Get in the line at Fiftieth, tomor- 
row. I'll ditch it sure as Hell!” 

“The plain-clothes guys are after you wise 
guys,” said Ed. 

“T can smell ’em,” said Jake. “I can shut my 
eyes and smell a plain-clothes dick. Like a skunk. 
I can shut my eyes and hear ’em.” 

He lit a cigarette and sauntered out to the green 
cab. He turned the green cab toward the East 
River, and swung onto a wide, dark road, with few 
lights. 

The dark road parallels the railroad tracks, the 
railroad tracks parallel the river. Walk down to- 
ward the river and across a railroad bridge. Wan- 
der beyond the switching yards and the coal bunk- 
ers, along a footpath walled by tall weeds. In the 
daytime the boys come and dip into the black, oily 
water of a freight river, and sprawl skinny bodies 
on the rocks, and smoke. Tiny lumber and marine 
industries, fine and fresh as the sea, cling to the 
winding, quiet streets around the river. A 
schooner rots at the end of a rotting pier. A si- 
lent, clap-boarded house hangs over the water. 
The big, black rats dig in the dumping grounds. 
Wild flowers nestle up against the junkyard fences. 
The flame of a forge on the Long Island side 
tongues at the sky and throws a red trail on the 
water clear to the New York shore. A hulking 
long-boat carries a fleet of railroad trains up the 
river. A tug sounds a blast clear and wild as an 
eagle’s. 

The water laps at the rotting planks of piers at 
midnight. 

And the dark highway parallels the railroad 
tracks. The railroad tracks parallel the river. 
The dark highway, dim and ghostly, melts finally 
into the flame of trafficked highways. It carries 
fast, quiet freight after midnight. 
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He had lurched south to Willis Avenue, down to 
125th Street. Then he turned west and trotted 
through a gaudy carbon copy Broadway to the 
West Side, and on a whim of thought was lured 
north again into the dark land of Harlem. 

The green cab fell asleep in aristocratic dark 
land near the Harlem Speedway. He slept over- 
looking the vast west side of New York. The 
green cab was level with the spires of churches and 
the roofs of houses on the lower levels. The auto- 
mobile parade swung at the lower levels, moving 
zig-zag, serpentinely, up and down and across the 
ribbon streets of the Manhattan world. 

The dawn broke into the splendor of spires, into 
the vast checker-board of streets, houses. The 
lights flickered up here and there in the gray. The 
electrics gleamed firm and clear-yellow in the gray. 

The cigarette suspended loosely in his mouth, in 
the center of heavy, black beard growth, grew 
colder, flickered, went out. 


Down through the dark depths of a frozen 
sleep, an Eskimo drove a ruthless spear. An 
Eskimo cracked the ice and hurled the spear down 
deeply, and dug and dug. 

And so he was awake, and a little man shook 
him, a wren-faced little man, without a tail to 
wrap around his leg, who needed a tail. 

““Get me over to Riverside Drive,” said the lit- 
tle man. ‘About 81st Street.” He shivered. 

He passed into the car. “I’m a professor,” he 
said proudly. The green cab was moving down 
town. 

“IT used to teach Political Economy.” He 
leaned forward and shouted as the wind blew. 

“What?” said Jake. 

“Political Economy,” said the Professor. “The 
Science of Wealth, of which I know a great deal.” 
The wind blew strongly and he wrapped the lapels 
of his coat around his neck. 

“I’m a Ph. D.,” said the little man. He buried 
his face in his hands. ‘Do you know the cause of 
this depression?” 

“What?” 

“Do you know the cause of this depression?” 

“T heard about it,” said Jake. “I heard a guy 
over the radio once.” 

“I lost my job because I suggested a way out of 
the depression.” 

“What?” 

“T said: ‘I lost my job because I suggested a 
way out of this world dilemma.’ ” 

“Out of the what?” 
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“Out of the depression.” 

“The depression! I got you.” 

The wind blew the little man’s hat into the far 
corner of the seat, revealing a crop of thick, gray 
and radical-looking hair. 

“They called me a socialist,” he said bitterly. 
“TI advocated a rigid non-incidence tax. And they 
called me a socialist. The Classicists are dead! 
The last of them was Mill, and yet they want 
Classic Economics. It went against the 
grain.” 

“T see,” said Jake. He swung fast down 96th 
Street as the red light met him, and the little man 
bumped and crashed on the upholstery. 

‘“‘War and suffering face this country,” said the 
little man piteously. “You know what Wells said. 
The Economists ought to run the world today.” 
He hugged the coat to his shoulders. 

“That baboon, Fisher,” said the little man, 
viciously. ‘Predictions and predictions! The 
charlatan! Charlatan!”’ 

“No doubt,” said Jake. 

“What?” 

“I suppose so,” said Jake. ‘Times are bad.” 

The professor collapsed weakly. “A prole- 
tarian. A peasant. Products of the in- 
dustrial age these Jehus. . . . Cun- 
ning children of the street. And I spoke 
to an ignorant Jehu!” He wept sadly. 

The green cab stopped at the Drive and 81st 
Street, and the little man stepped down, tendering 
him a five dollar bill. 

“No change!” He disclaimed it with a magnifi- 
cent and gallant gesture. “Have you got a cigar- 
ette ?” 

He walked off toward the river, puffing heavily, 
tripping once, but righting himself and picking the 
cigarette off the street. 

“Five bucks and he picks a butt off the street,” 
said Jake thoughtfully. There was a word for 
cases like this one: “Bellevue!” 

Walk in the lanes between the Riverside Drive 
mansions and toward New York’s western margin. 
On the Hudson, clear and uncommercial, cream 
river off mid-Manhattan, float the white yachts of 
the Wall Street Jungle men. 

Seen from any bridge are two clear shore lines 
snaking south to the fog and vapor of the sea 
mouth. In the waning afternoon a triangular wall 
of shadow, vertexed at the foot of the Palisades, 
darkening the green Jersey rock, and sloping from 
its peak out toward a base point in mid-stream, 
lengthens toward New York. 
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Shadows lengthen into wholesale darkness. In 
the night the gnawing stream carries an invisibly 
fine layer of sediment off the long rich rock of 
Manhattan and down to increasing sand. 

Green cab thundering south in the early morn- 
ing, green cab going home to Essex Street after 
the life of the night, marching down through the 
steel shadow of the “L,”’ slipping through yellow 
Chatham Square, finding the East Side, finding 
an inconspicuous house on Essex Street. 

Morning without witchery and without beauty 
in Essex Street. 

“Hello, Becky,” says Jake. ‘Hello, kid. Sore 
about Silverstein, Gritty, Gritty Garbo? Oh, you 
Garbo! — the muzzler likes you.” 

Man buried under a frayed brown blanket, be- 
ing shaken with the brutal impatience of the poor. 

“Sixteen bucks, Pa.” 

“Sixteen bucks! Sixteen bucks for the pool- 
room sharks. I’m gettin’ old, Jake. I need some- 
one in the store.” 

“It’s the herrings,” says Jake. ‘When you go 
to a show they smell you. If the herrings didn’t 
stink somuch. . . .” 

‘You been cabbing for six years,” says Old Man 
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Schwartz. ‘Gimme my pants and hold ’em right. 
I got change there. Where’s all the money? In 
the bank! In the bank, I suppose.” 

“Sixteen bucks tonight!” 

“You ought’a sleep on the davenport,” says 
Old Man Schwartz. ‘I got pimples on my back 
now. When the Hell are you gettin’ out of the 
taxi-business? A bum’s business!”’ 

“Swiss on white and a cup of coffee.” Ivory 
balls clink and roll across green table tops. 
“Double rail-three cushions — high outside Eng- 
lish!” The Spanish mulatto girls are warm on 
118th Street. Vision of the grandeur and the 
freedom. The freedom! 

“I like it, Pa,” he said passionately. His black 
eyes snapped. “I like it because I see things.” 

He likes it because he sees things. 

A bit of sun sneaked off the swell southern ex- 
posure real estate of Central Park and came down 
to Essex Street. It came into the room of the in- 
conspicuous house on Essex Street, and shone on 
the face of a man sleeping beneath a frayed brown 
blanket, shone on the beard which crept out be- 
yond a mere half of broad face, toward cheek- 
bones which were clearly defined. 


THE ARROGANT SHOAT 


WILLIAM MARCH 


When Rancey Catonhead was a fine, strapping 
girl of eighteen, her Aunt Lucy Hargrove, who 
lived in a brick house in Reedyville, came down 
with a spell of break-bone fever. Aunt Lucy had 
no children of her own. She lived alone with 
Uncle Henry, a good man in many ways, but one 
totally incapable of taking care of a sick wife. 
What was more natural, then, than the letter he 
wrote his sister-in-law asking if Rancey could visit 
them during her aunt’s convalescence ? 

Rancey was very excited over the letter. She 
wanted very much to go to Reedyville, of which 
she had often heard. She danced about in her 
thick-soled, man’s shoes, her sunbonnet thrown 
back and hanging down her shoulders. ‘Let me 
go, Ma!” she pleaded. ‘“‘TI’ll take the best keer in 
the world of Aunt Lucy. I never yet been no- 
wheres, and you know it!” 

Mrs. Catonhead had been rinsing a mess of col- 
lard greens when Rancey read the letter to her. 
She lifted a leaf in her hand, against the sunlight, 
and pinched off a damaged spot with her stained 


thumb and forefinger. ‘We'll see,” she answered; 
‘‘we’ll see what your poppa says.” 

And so, a few days later, Rancey’s few posses- 
sions were washed, starched, and carefully 
mended. Len Williams, her father’s farm hand, 
made a chest of seasoned poplar for the journey. 
Since the chest was for Rancey, he took consider- 
able pride in his work. He planed and tinted the 
wood, and then studded the chest with an intricate 
design in brass and copper nails. Mrs. Catonhead 
packed the box, kissed her daughter quickly, and 
off Rancey went to Reedyville. 

It was the first time in her life that she had been 
more than a mile or two from the farm on which 
she had been born. Len Williams had hitched up 
the farm wagon. He drove her to the railhead, 
and saw her safely on the train. He brushed off a 
seat for her and arranged the box as a foot rest; 
then he stood in silence. Rancey had hardly 
spoken during the drive to the railhead: she did 
not speak now, but continued to look at her folded 
hands, as became a young girl embarking on a 
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journey. But when the conductor called ‘All 
aboard!” she glanced up shyly, and smiled at Len; 
and Len bent forward and kissed her ineptly on 
the chin. Then he ran out of the coach, and stood 
red and embarrassed on the platform. Rancey 
saw him through her window. ‘The nerve of Len 
insultin’ me that a-way!” she thought happily. 

Aunt Lucy was much better than Rancey’s 
mother had expected, but the fever had left her 
weak. Uncle Henry said it was only a question of 
keeping her cheered up until she got her strength 
back. 

Aunt Lucy was a huge woman with the unbe- 
lievable breasts that sculptors carve on heroic fig- 
ures. She lay propped with pillows, a lace cap 
covering her thin, grayish hair. 

“Well,” she said. “So you’re Debby’s oldest 
girl?” 

“Yes’m,” said Rancey; ‘“‘guess I am.” 

“Land sakes!” said Aunt Lucy, laughing in 
spite of herself. “Don’t you know for certain?” 

Rancey laughed too, and after that she and her 
aunt were good friends. 

- Aunt Lucy had married well. Her brick house, 
with its fine furnishings, was a constant wonder to 
Rancey. On an easel, in the parlor, was a picture 
of a church set upon a lonely moor. Lying all 
over the moor was snow, which the artist had rep- 
resented by bits of mother-of-pearl glued to the 
canvas, and above the church was a round moon, 
many times the size of what a moon should be. 
Back of the picture, on a shelf, rested a small 
kerosene lamp. One night, as a surprise, Aunt 
Lucy lighted the lamp for Rancey, and in the dark- 
ened room, the moon shone out brightly from the 
canvas; peaceful light streamed through the 
church windows. The snow in the foreground 
sparkled and gleamed like opals. Rancey thought 
the picture was the most marvelous thing she had 
ever seen. “Oh!” she said in a rapt, unbelieving 
voice. “Oh! Aunt Lucy!” 

“It’s a real nice picture,” said Aunt Lucy, striv- 
ing to hide the pride in her voice. ‘“There’s not 
another one like it in Reedyville, I guess.” 

But as wonderful as Aunt Lucy’s house was, 
Rancey marveled even more at the eccentricities of 
the fine ladies of Reedyville. She had never be- 
fore seen anything like them. There was one 
proud lady, in particular, who carried a long- 
haired dog, and who had a nigger boy to walk be- 
hind her, carrying a red sunshade. Rancey had 
never imagined anything so impressive. 

Before Rancey came to Reedyville, a circus had 
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been there; its posters were still clinging to fences 
and barns. Rancey, from her Aunt’s shuttered 
windows, could see these posters plastered to the 
fences opposite. She could see men and women 
dressed in tights, flying through the air and grasp- 
ing each other’s hands. Then there were lines of 
elephants, walking sedately behind each other, 
with strange, dark men astride their necks. There 
were striped tigers with mouths like red caves. 
But the picture that interested Rancey most of all 
was pasted against Moore’s Livery Stable. It 
showed a tall, stout lady with yellow bangs, before 
whom waltzed a young pig. The pig waltzed sol- 
emnly, elegantly, as if aware of his importance, 
and proud of the gold chain around his neck. Be- 
low the picture were the words: “Mlle. Marie and 
her pet: The world’s most intelligent pig.” 

Rancey would stand before Moore’s Stable and 
look at that picture by the hour. Even when she 
thought about it at night, she would become ex- 
cited. “I bet I could train me a pig, too, iffen I 
put my mind to it, and iffen I had ere a pig to 
train,” she would think. 

She talked about the lady with her accomplished 
pet so much that one day Uncle Henry brought 
home a tiny Berkshire pig for her. When he had 
seen it in a farmer’s wagon before Court Square 
he had thought immediately of Rancey, and what 
she had said about wanting a pig of her own to 
train, and the farmer had sold him the pig at 
once. 

And so the weeks passed pleasantly. Aunt 
Lucy was almost well once more. She was walk- 
ing about her house, now, and commencing to take 
an interest in things again. Rancey had grown 
fond of her. Then there came a letter from her 
mother: they needed her at home on the farm to 
help with the younger children. Rancey hated to 
leave Reedyville, but, as Aunt Lucy said, she could 
come see them again sometime. So Rancey again 
starched and ironed her belongings, and packed 
them neatly into the poplar chest. 

She slipped back into her old life without effort. 
Cotton picking was coming on, and she had little 
time to remember the things she had seen in 
Reedyville. The little Berkshire pig throve with 
Rancey’s devotion, and grew quickly into a fine, 
arrogant shoat. He was so tame that he followed 
Rancey everywhere, and it was almost impossible 
to keep him out of the house. She taught him to 
stand on his hind legs and turn around clumsily. 
Rancey called it round-dancing, and even her 
mother laughed at that. Often she tried to tell 
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her mother about the picture with the lamp behind 
it, and about Mlle. Marie and her trained friend, 
but her mother never had time to listen to any 
story to its conclusion. 

But if her mother was too busy to listen, Cliff 
Catonhead was always an audience. He was still 
in checked-aprons, the youngest of the children, 
and he was Rancey’s especial care. She would 
walk with him, during the hazy fall afternoons, to 
the footbridge that spanned the bogue, the shoat 
trotting behind them. Then Cliff would sit wide- 
eyed while Rancey made the pig stand up on his 
hind legs, his forefeet bending delicately at their 
joints, and turn round and round, as if he never 
meant to stop. 

“I’m a-goin’ to get me a job in a circus,” she 
would say; “and I’ll wear spangles. I'll wear me 
some pink tights, too! Let them that don’t like it 
say their say: what dol keer!” . . . And Cliff, 
always silent, would stare at her with his solemn, 
sweet eyes, and thrust his thumb into his mouth. 

Sometimes Len Williams, who never let her out 
of his sight for very long, would come down to 
the foot-bridge and peer under at them. Often he 
would see Rancey sitting quietly sewing, the shoat 
uprooting the earth at her feet, with Cliff asleep 
against her breast. One day he, too, sat down be- 
side her. He bent his lips until they rested against 
her strong, young neck, and before Rancey knew 
it, she threw her arms around him. “I don’t keer 
whether I travel with a circus or not,” she said; 
“T don’t keer ere a bit about travelin’ with a cir- 
cus!” At her words the shoat turned and 
squealed. Then, from force of habit, he rose on 
his legs, and circled time after time. But Rancey 
could not see her shoat, because her face was 
pressed against Len Williams’ overalls. 

That night Len asked Mr. Catonhead for 
Rancey. Len was a good man; he saved his 
money and he was buying a place of his own in the 
north end of the county. Nobody could rightfully 
object to him, so old man Catonhead said they 
could marry in October, after the cotton had been 
ginned, for all of him; but the trouble was, he 
didn’t have any money for wedding dresses, and 
Rancey would have to get along with what she 
wore for Sunday. He would give his consent to 
the wedding, and throw in his blessing to boot, but 
that was about all he could do, with things the 
way they were. This shamed Rancey a great deal. 
She thought over the matter for several days, try- 
ing to solve her difficulties, and then she came to a 
conclusion. The shoat had grown enormously fat 
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and sleek under her care. She would sell him at 
market, and buy a proper wedding dress with the 
money. She had to get rid of the shoat, anyway; 
she couldn’t keep him forever. A married woman 
would have a house to look after. 

That fall she and Len married, and for a few 
years she was too busy in her new home, helping 
Len with the farm, and taking care of the Wil- 
liams children, which came, for a time, as regu- 
larly as the years themselves, to think much about 
her old home, or to grieve over leaving it. She 
thought of herself as a matron, settled for life. 
But when she was thirty years old, her father died. 
Rancey went back to the farm for the funeral. 
She thought her mother looked old and peaked, 
and the place had changed. She, herself, felt 
changed also, and out of place, and she was 
anxious the whole time to get back to her own 
family. 

Then, a few years afterward, her mother also 
died. Both she and Len went that time. They 
left the children at home. That same year her 
brother Cliff married one of the Cornells’ girls. 

. Just think of little Cliff married! It made 
Rancey want to laugh. Why, Cliff was only a 
baby when she left home, and now little Cliff was 
a man, getting married! Well! The 
thought of Cliff's marriage brought back, some- 
how, memories of her shoat, and she got out the 
pink ribbon which he had worn when he was small, 
and which she had carefully folded away at the 
bottom of her poplar chest. “Oh, well!” she 
thought; “he brought a good price at market, any 
way!” . 

And so the years slipped by. It was surprising 
how quickly they passed. Here is Rancey Wil- 
liams with grown children: a boy old enough to be 
wanting to enlist in the army and fight Germans. 
That struck Rancey as funny. There were several 
German families in the county, now. They were 
good, neighborly people. She remembered one 
old man, in particular, who wore a pair of light 
blue pants and who played on a horn. . 

And little Len wanted to go shoot Germans! She 
had to laugh at the absurdity of people. 

The next year Millie, her oldest daughter, 
wanted to marry. She had picked out a man 
named Jim McLeod. He wasn’t the sort of man 
Rancey would pick to marry, but if Millie had her 
mind set on it — 

Millie had her mind set on that one thing. . . . 
“But, Millie, you’re so young to be a-gettin’ mar- 
ried!” said Rancey. 
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“T’m older than you were when you got mar- 
ried,” said Millie. 

There was no getting around that. There 
wasn’t anything more for Rancey to say. A few 
days later she opened the poplar chest and took 
out her wedding dress. She went to Millie with a 
smile, the dress across her arm: “I’m a-goin’ to 
wear my wedding dress at your wedding, Millie,” 
she said proudly. 

“Oh,” said Millie. Then, after a moment, she 
added reproachfully: “But, Mamma . . .” 

The smile left Rancey’s lips. She felt her spir- 
its droop. ‘What's the matter with it, Millie?” 

Millie sought for words: ‘“‘But, Mamma, don’t 
you see? It’s all out of style. People don’t wear 
clothes like that any more.” 

So that was it. Millie was only worrying about 

her old mother. She wanted her mother to look 
as well as anyone else at the wedding. 
But little Rancey cared what folks thought, or 
whether or not they laughed at her. Let them 
laugh! There was little enough fun in the world 
anyway! “Don’t you worry, Millie,” she 
said. “I won't keer ere a bit if folks laugh fit to 
bust.” . 

Millie looked at her in silence, irritated at her 
stupidity. “But, Mamma! Be sensible! Of 
course I don’t care what you wear, but Jim’s folks 
will be there, too, and they’re particular. I don’t 
want them to think we’re hicks!” 

Rancey thought a moment before nodding her 
head. “All right, Millie; it don’t make no differ- 
ence tome. I want you to have your wedding like 
you want it, honey.” She went back to the porch 
and looked at the dress in the morning light. It 
was out of style, there was no getting around that, 
and the silk had lost some of its luster and was be- 
ginning to crack where it had been folded so long. 
Then, for some reason, Millie and her earnestness 
struck her as funny. She began to laugh. She 
folded the dress back into the box, and wrapped 
tissue paper around it. , 

After Millie and Jim married, they went to live 
in Morgantown, but twenty-five miles didn’t seem 
such a distance any more. People got about 
quicker. There were automobiles everywhere, 
now. 

More years passed. Things were easier on the 
farm. There wasn’t so much work to be done. 
Rancey started putting on weight about that time. 
She had once been proud of her small waist and 
her fine body, but somehow it didn’t matter, now, 
how fat she got. She would stand before her mir- 
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ror and look at herself. Her neck was thick and 
reddened and there were rolls of fat across her 
shoulders. Her throat flowed to her breast in 
great corrugated ridges. . . . “If Millie Marie 
had a-looked like me, nobody could a-told which 
was the pig,” she thought. Then she would go sit 
on the porch and rock and watch the road. The 
county was getting more densely settled. New 
people were coming in all the time, and the old set- 
tlers were dying off, or moving out. It was sur- 
prising how many people passed up and down the 
road in a day. 

Millie, to her mother’s surprise, seemed bent on 
carrying on the family tradition for fecundity. 
There was always a baby at the McLeod house. 
They were prospering, too. Rancey would rock 
and rock and think of them, a tender smile on her 
lips. At night she tried to spend her time sewing, 
but she discovered that her eyes were not so good 
as they used to be. She had to call Marie, her 
second daughter, to stop her housework and come 
thread the needle. When she made a dressing- 
sacque for herself one night out of the wrong side 
of the flowered goods, she was very provoked. 
The children laughed at her for her mistake, and 
she was hurt. That night she cried for the first 
time in years. It wasn’t the way she had cried 
when they told her about little Len being killed in 
a foreign land — that time people heard her voice 
as far away as Gramling’s store — but quietly and 
hopelessly. It was all so senseless. There was no 
reason for her crying that way. . . 

The next week Len took her to Morgantown to 
visit Millie and Jim, and while there an oculist 
fitted her with glasses. Her teeth were getting 
bad: they hurt her a great deal. But Rancey had 
made up her mind that she would never sit in a 
dentist’s chair, no matter what happened. The 
idea terrified her. Len had all his teeth pulled 
out and a plate fitted that trip. Millie and Jim 
spoke to each other about how stubborn Rancey 
was getting, as she grew older. 

It was about that time that Rancey began talk- 
ing to the children about her wonderful trip to 
Reedyville, and what a fine house Aunt Lucy and 
Uncle Henry had lived in. She talked of the 
strange ways of the city ladies, with their white 
hands and their fine manners, and of a ruby ring 
which Aunt Lucy had worn on her finger. She 
mentioned the wonderful picture her Aunt Lucy 
had had, with snow made out of pearls; but mostly 
she talked of the shoat that she had raised on a 
bottle and taught to round dance. . . . “I sold 
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my shoat, though,” she said. “Yes, sir, I sold 
him! When they taken him away, he tried to 
stand up in the crate and do the steps I’d learned 
him, a-squealing all the time, but the crate was too 
small for him and he kept bumping his head and 
falling down. He kept squealing and waltzing 
and knocking his head until the man had drove out 
of sight, down the road. . . . Then I run be- 
hind the branch and hid in a thicket of gall barries 
until your gramper come down and made me go 
up to the house.” : Suddenly Rancey began 
to laugh: ‘‘Law,” she said; “Law! What a skit- 
tery girl I must a-been!” 

But somehow the children didn’t seem interested 
in her trip. They would listen politely enough, 
but when she had finished talking they would go 
away quietly. It wasn’t any fun telling about 
things if folks didn’t ask questions! But Rancey 
excused them: they were young, and there were so 
many other things to occupy their minds. 

One Spring day Rancey complained of a pain in 
her stomach. She had felt the pain, off and on, 
for some months, but she hadn’t said anything 
about it. A woman of her age couldn’t expect to 
be without some sort of ailment: it would pass off. 
But the pain got worse as the weeks went on, and 
that Spring day she told Len about it. Len in- 
sisted on taking her to Morgantown to see a doc- 
tor. She resisted, ridiculing the idea that any- 
thing serious could be wrong with her, but in the 
end she gave in. 

The doctor was young and brisk. There was 
about him a clean smell of scented soap and car- 
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bolic acid. She was suddenly ashamed of her fat, 
old belly. She wanted to tell him that she had 
once had a fine figure, and had been considered 
pretty, but she realized the doctor wouldn’t care 
one way or the other. After the doctor had fin- 
ished his examination, he stood thinking for a 
time. He prescribed some medicine which stopped 
most of the pain. So Rancey went back home with 
Len, but she could not get out of bed any more. 
Everybody was very kind. The neighbors used to 
send in little things for her to eat, or stop Marie, 
or one of the other children, to ask about her, but 
Rancey did not know this. The medicine kept her 
constantly drowsy. 

Then one night she died in her sleep. Millie 
and Jim came as quickly as they could. Len sat 
on the front porch the next morning, smoking his 
pipe and feeling lost and uncomfortable. The fact 
that he wasn’t working made it seem like a Sun- 
day. Rancey’s death wasn’t exactly a shock: they 
had all been expecting it for a long time. Millie 
came out on the steps and sat down beside her 
younger brothers and sisters. Her father and 
Marie were talking about Rancey’s good traits. 
Marie had started crying again and Millie 
couldn’t help crying, too, try as she would not to. 
All that morning Len rocked back and forth on 
the porch in his chair, his mottled, sparse neck 
stretched forward like the neck of a guinea cock. 
“She made me a good, contented wife,” he kept 
saying to the people who came on the porch to sit 
beside him and offer comfort. ‘‘We had a sweet, 
full life together.” 


I'VE BEEN READING — 


Frank LutTHerR Mott 


Two books of the first importance in the study of 
American literature have been published this year — 
Ludwig Lewisohn’s Expression in America (Harpers, $4) 
and V. F. Calverton’s The Liberation of American Liter- 
ature (Scribners, $3.75). 

Mr. Lewisohn’s book — beautifully printed, by the 
way, in an antique type on soft paper with wide margins 
— is the fruit of a vigorous and philosophic mind. Here 
is a real stylist: his periods are now and again abstruse 
and involved, then suddenly glowing and incandescent 
with earnest feeling, and occasionally brilliant with sparks 
of indignation. The style of the writing, the format of 
the physical book, and the scope of the field (which is the 
whole of American literature) — all these elements pre- 
dispose us to a favorable consideration of the volume. 

Mr. Lewisohn’s chief thesis may be stated thus: Puri- 
tanism refused to permit a complete and adequate expres- 
sion of experience; and it is only in these recent years 


that American literature, having at last escaped the dia- 
bolic claws of the ogre fetched over by our “Pilgrim 
fathers,” has broadened and deepened to true “expres- 
sion.” In this basic thesis there seem to me to be two 
fallacies. 

First, American life has, after all, been pretty defi- 
nitely “expressed” by American writers. Even the New 
England of the theocracy is made plain to us, in all the 
uncouth fusion of its crude pioneer environment, its hu- 
man aspiration, and its awful theologic conceptions. As 
Mr. Lewisohn demonstrates, the Mathers and Wiggles- 
worth and Sewall and the rest do give us a picture of the 
Puritan soul; they do express the life they know. What 
Mr. Lewisohn really objects to — and very properly, of 
course — is the failure of Puritan life itself: it is scarcely 
conceivable that there should be great literature without 
great living. 

The second fallacy also involves the misuse of terms; 
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but it goes deeper, being founded on a palpable error in 
the author’s reading of history. What Mr. Lewisohn 
calls Puritanism in his discussions of nineteenth century 
literature (and he zestfully returns to the attack on the 
ogre again and again) is really not Puritanism at all. 
As Mr. Calverton justly observes in his book, the Puri- 
tans were not prudish: they were forthright in word as 
in deed. What Mr. Lewisohn is talking about is the 
middle-class morality sometimes called Victorian, which 
was often Methodistic, but not always religiously moti- 
vated at all. One grows weary of the lambasting of the 
Puritans. Why can’t we remember that there were “blue 
laws” in plenty far away from the limits of the power of 
the Puritan theocracy: strictness of moral doctrine was a 
social characteristic of the first settlers North and South 
and has been a tenet of the dominant class throughout all 
American history. 

A major concern of Mr. Lewisohn’s book is the influ- 
ence of the sexual characters of the writers upon the liter- 
ature they produced. This biological determinism in let- 
ters has its basis of theory, of course, in Freud, whose 
doctrines Mr. Lewisohn accepts without appreciable res- 
ervation. Sex, says our author, “is pervasive. It is like 
one drop of the most powerful coloring matter in the 
world dropped into a great jar of colorless water. It 
tinges every atom of the water. All that a man is, does, 
thinks, says, produces is, consciously or unconsciously, 
tinged by that all-powerful element.” Sex being “all- 
powerful,” it is then of first importance, Mr. Lewi- 
sohn reasons, to detect by bits of brilliant detective work, 
directed upon bedrooms, letters and diaries, and other 
literary inadvertencies, the sexual characters of the writers. 
Especially is it gratifying to the critic to catch these long- 
dead men of letters in sexual aberrancies or abnormali- 
ties. Emerson and Thoreau were “chilled, under-sexed 
valetudinarians”; Wigglesworth’s sex-suppression was 
sublimated in blood-thirstiness; the psychopathic Poe was 
“hopelessly crippled in the most vital and pervasive of 
human functions by a trauma sustained in infancy”; 
Whitman was a pederast. This last is told us as “a se- 
cret,” though it has been asserted before in half a dozen 
places. Sherwood Anderson — well, Mr. Lewisohn at 
the last moment decides not to “invade the privacy” of “a 
colleague and a contemporary”; but he promises that 
“some day” there will be “a seriously undertaken psycho- 
graph of Sherwood Anderson.” Grave, where is thy 
sting? Perhaps Sherwood will oblige by writing out a 
full confession now and marking it “To be delivered to 
Ludwig Lewisohn after my death”; thus may he avoid 
being mispsychographed. 

It is easy, of course, to make fun of the application to 
literary criticism of a hypothesis designed for pathological 
use. Nevertheless, such a process doubtless has some 
value. We have had a good deal of it before this book, 
and we are sure to have much more. The critics who 
use this method must be reminded, however, that they are 
dealing only with influences, and not with the stuff of 
literature itself. ‘Theorizing about influences — the in- 
fluence of one writer on another, for instance, and of one 
school on another — has been a favorite pastime of candi- 
dates for doctors’ degrees for a long time; and the influ- 
ence of a writer’s sex status on his work has about the 
same uncertainty and the same relative importance. 
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After all, it is the literary work itself that is important, 
and critics who concern themselves with incidental prob- 
ry one likely to invite the disconcerting query, “What 
of it?” 

Fortunately, Mr. Lewisohn does discuss the work it- 
self. His little essay on Emerson is brilliant and pene- 
trating, and that on Mark Twain only slightly less so. 
Nearly half the book is given to a consideration of the 
literature of the twentieth century ; and that, to my mind, 
is right. If this review seems unfriendly, it is not because 
the reviewer believes Expression in America to be a bad 
book, but because of the author’s belligerent champion- 
ship of questionable attitudes and methods. 

The Liberation of American Literature also has a dis- 
tinctive point of view. In it Mr. Calverton has set out 
to survey American literature as the product of class 
cultures. He specifically disclaims the purposes of liter- 
ary criticism; he is interested in placing writers and 
movements in their proper relation to the several social 
classes, and in showing thereby what cultures those 
classes have produced. The approach is thus frankly 
Marxian. Mr. Calverton evidences a wide and scholarly 
acquaintance with the literature of historical and socio- 
logical monographs dealing with class origins, movements, 
and activities, as well as with many rich old magazine 
files; and he makes out a convincing case for his chief 
contention, which is that the lower middle class has been 
continuously in the saddle until recent years. 

Perhaps I do wrong, however, in naming this his 
“chief contention,” for the “liberation” idea depends upon 
his belief that the lower middle class has broken down 
since the World War, and that America has now escaped 
from the trammels of both “the colonial complex and the 
petty bourgeois censor.” Of course Mr. Calverton hopes 
to see this liberation result in the acquirement of a new 
power on the part of the proletariat, and it is doubtless 
this hope which caused him to write his book. The 
Marxian point of view warps his picture of the petty 
bourgeois accomplishment in culture and occasionally dis- 
counts a literary reputation that ought to be considered 
not as an economic phenomenon but as an esthetic per- 
formance. Moreover, Mr. Calverton makes the whole 
picture. too simple; he gives us the whole of American 
literature, with its multitudinous facets and million nu- 
ances, as a kind of chart, with all the writers arranged 
nicely in one of four compartments. 

But the reader who does not agree with Mr. Calverton 
in his hopes for a communistic heaven may read this solid 
book with great profit. The very definition of culture in 
terms of classes is interesting and stimulating whether one 
agrees or not. It is a pioneer work and may, in the 
future, be something of a landmark. The times, with 
their growing consciousness of class, called distinctly for 
such a book as this; and we are fortunate in having its 
materials presented in so calm and scholarly a temper, 
and with, on the whole, so much good judgment. 

One other new book on American literature may be 
noticed here — Thomas H. Dickinson’s The Making of 
American Literature (Century, $2.50). This is a man- 
ual designed for college use. It is unlike the older manuals 
in that it records social, artistic, and economic materials 
side by side with the literary phenomena. Perhaps a 
manual cannot be too tightly packed with facts; this one 
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certainly has an abundance of them. It is distressing, 
however, to find errors sown all too thickly among the 
facts. On page 513 I find the statement that the New 
York World was consolidated with the Tribune in 1931; 
it was, of course, merged with the T'elegram. On the 
same page we are told that Harper’s and the Atlantic had 
small circulations in the period after the Civil War; this 
is true of the Atlantic but not of Harper's. The next 
sentence says the North American Review moved to New 
York “in the eighties”; that happened in 1878. And the 
next statement is to the effect that Godey’s “continued 
until 1876 in Philadelphia” ; as a matter of fact, Godey’s 
moved from Philadelphia to New York in 1892, and was 
published in the latter city until 1898. There is much 
more that is equally inaccurate, though the author is espe- 
cially unfortunate with journalistic history. Moreover, 
the effort to say something, however brief and unimpor- 
tant, about a great many men and movements leads to 
such follies as this on page 515: “John Singer Sargent 
represented magnificence; John W. Alexander formalism ; 
Edwin A. Abbey painted the official picture of King Ed- 
ward’s Coronation; J. A. McNeill Whistler lived the 
greater part of his life abroad.” Even a manual should 
be spared such inanities. 


In REGARD TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


An important addition to recent books on economic 
questions is The Problem of Unemployment, by Paul H. 
Douglas and Aaron Director (Macmillan, $3.50). This 
is a study of the extent and causes of unemployment, and 
the various methods of unemployment insurance. Prob- 
ably the section on insurance will be of the greatest im- 
mediate interest to the layman-reader. The chief sys- 
tems considered are the “Ghent” plan, the British 
method, and the German scheme. The authors object to 
the use of the word “dole” in connection with the system 
in use in Great Britian; they favor a plan for the United 
States by which workers and employers contribute jointly 
to the fund, and the government pays the operating ex- 
pense. 

This study was made at Swarthmore College under a 
grant by donors unknown. It is worth your study and 
careful consideration. 


For WRITERS 


Bertha W. Smith and Virginia C. Lincoln, editors of 
the Writer, have gathered together a big collection of 
comments on the art and practice of authorship under the 
title The Writing Art (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). The 
authors quoted range from Aristotle to O. Henry; the 
arrangement is chronological by nationalities. Most of 
the comments are brief. They deal with all kinds of 
literature, with the psychology of writing, with idiosyn- 
cracies of practice. This anthology is wider and less dis- 
criminating than Rollo Walter Brown’s The Writer's 
Art;-it supplements that work admirably. 
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